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H.M.S. WIDEAWAKE. 


** DESTROYER AND PRESERVER.”’ 


BY SEAWEED. 


As a destroyer her best days should 
have been over. We will call her 
EMS. Wideawake. Though many of 
her class had performed important 
service during the last war, both in 
operating with the Fleet and escorting 
convoys, Wideawake herself was not 
completed until after the armistice. 
With the advent of peace her career 
was varied and congenial. In the 
Mediterranean and at home, she pro- 
vided experience for many officers and 
men, took part in joy cruises, showed 
the Flag in many obscure places, and 
functioned as an integral part of the 
Fleet on those occasions when they 
indulged in exercises for the sterner 
realities of war. 

But those were days when economy 
was being applied with a ruthless 
disregard of future danger; when it 
was impossible to believe that we would 
ever have to face another: war; when 
it was firmly held that the Navy would 
never again be called upon to perform 
any service more serious than the quell- 
ing of a riot, or the rescue of unfortunate 
victims from flood or earthquake. 

The Axe fell relentlessly on men and 
ships. Many vessels, still serviceable, 
were relegated to the scrap heap, their 
only crime being age; and countless 
numbers of officers and men were forced 
to seek employment on the beach. 


At last it came to the turn of Wide- 
awake. Her hull was sound and hér 
machinery efficient, but treaties and 
agreements had so limited the strength 
of the British Navy that, with the 
arrival of new destroyers from the 
yards, older boats had to be discarded. 
She was, however, spared the igno- 
minious assault of the ship-breaker, 
and, instead, placed among a group of 
similar vessels in reserve. 

With her ensign struck and no 
pennant fluttering from the main, 
with her engines put into a state of 
maintenance, with the barrels of her 
guns sealed and covered, with her 
brass fittings removed or painted over, 
she presented an air of desolation—a 
depressing shadow of her former self. 
A year was fixed when vessels of her 
class were to be broken up. Obviously, 
her days at sea were over. 

Then, with a suddenness, the ship- 
yards sprang to life, the reconstruction 
programme was trebled, and a call to 
arms began to sound throughout the 
country. War was not only possible, but 
probable—and Great Britain was un- 
prepared! Every ship that could steam 
might shortly be requisitioned ; every 
gun, every man was urgently required. 


- 


Towards the end of November 1939, 
@ young and enthusiastic Commander 
: Q iaa 
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was enjoying the fortnight’s leave 
granted by a sympathetic Admiralty 
to those who have had the misfortune 
to experience the sudden loss of their 
ship by enemy action. A few days 
before, Commander James Rindale had 
had an argument with a mine. 
Although he had the reputation of 
being able to argue the hind-leg off a 
donkey, he, nevertheless, got the worst 
of it on this occasion. Protesting 
forcibly, but quite unable to resist 
the brutality of the mine, Rindale 
had been propelled most ungracefully 
through the air to land, head foremost, 
in an exceedingly cold patch of sea, 
from which he had been fished by an 
accompanying trawler after some con- 
siderable time had elapsed. It had all 
been rather shattering, but the’ only 
parts of him which had been hurt were 
his feelings. Also, despite the fact 
that he had lost things on board that 
he hated having to do without, there 
‘was one compensation—he had been 
given fourteen days’ leave. 

So a fortnight later a taxi entered 
Portsmouth Dockyard carrying Rindale 
to his new command. The driver 
appeared to know exactly where Wide- 
awake was lying, and eventually drew 
up alongside a vessel which had the 
appearance of having been at least 
twenty years in reserve. Rindale 
shouted at the driver— 

- “Tsaid H.M.S. Wideawake /” 

But the man. was unperturbed, 
climbed slowly out of his seat, and 
opened the door. 

** This is ’er, sir,”’ he said in a matter- 
of-fact tone of voice, and, seizing a 
couple of suitcases, began to carry them 
on board. 

Rindale was horrified. In three 
weeks’ time he was to be ready for sea, 
and it seemed inconceivable that this 
apology for a destroyer could be 
serviceable within a year. There was 
no sign of either mast or funnels, and 
the ship looked like a derelict hulk, 
festooned here and there with the odd 
bits of canvas and sacking so beloved 
of the dockyard matey. 

A tall and cheerful- looking Lieuten- 
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ant, emerging from behind one of they 
canvas screens, greeted his new Captain 

“Hullo,” said Rindale, “ are you th 
First Lieutenant ?” 

“Yes, sir; I’m Hinton, and I only 
joined yesterday. I must say it gay 
me a shock to see this mess.” 

Rindale felt he ought +o appwy 
encouraging. “Oh well, I suppox 
it'll all come right in the end. If; 
amazing what the dockyard can & 
once they really get down to anything 
Let’s go below.” 

“We can’t live on board, yet, sir, 
Hinton explained as he led the way, 
“but there is a corner in the wand 
room where we can sit down.” 

The scene of desolation below almost 
equalled the chaos on deck, bi 
Rindale refused to be depressed, If 
his executive officer was accustomed # 
destroyers, matters would be simplified 

“Where have you come from ?” k 
asked. 


Hinton laughed. “I’ve a horribk 


confession, I’m afraid, sir. I’ve jutiPhi 


returned from three years as A.D{. 
to a Governor-General, and have neve 
served in a destroyer before !” 

For a moment Rindale was aghast, 
but nothing ever got him down for long 

“Oh, well,” he said, “ after all yor 
experience of arranging parties ani 
places at table you ought to be abl 
to organise a ship’s company. I hop 
you’re having a rub up in gunnery.” 

“Yes, sir. I’ve arranged a shot 
course at Whale Island. Hullo; this 
must' be the Gunner.” 

An elderly man, wearing the thitk 
stripe of a Commissioned Warrail 
Officer, had entered the Mess. Wél 
built and inclined to be stout, his rl 
and hard-bitten features radiated gool 
+humour. 

‘Good morning, sir. I’m Mr Stirling 
—ordered to report on board.” 

Rindale shook hands. “ Glad to s# 
you. The ship’s in the hell of a mes, 
and we've got to be ready in thre 
weeks. So there’s plenty to do.” 

Mr Stirling looked round as though 
he had only just noticed the disordét 
about him. “ That'll be all right, sit 
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Why, when I was last at sea eighteen 
ago... 
“What ?” exploded 
“Righteen years ...?” 
“Yes, sir,” the Gunner continued 


Rindale. 


Mr Stirling withdrew an ancient 
from his trouser pocket. He 
wanted to spit, but suddenly remem- 
bred where he was. “I’ve been 
moning a stall at Covent Garden. A 
darned good job. The missus has now 
taken over. I’ve also got a bit of a 
reputation as a bookmaker.” He 
dived into an inner pocket and extracted 
a well-worn note-book. “I can offer 
you five to one on Albemarle for the 
Shirby Stakes next week!” 

Rindale was forced to laugh. ‘“ Noth- 
ing doing, I'm afraid, Gunner.” He 
crushed out his cigarette and rose to 
‘his feet. “‘ Well, there’s tons to be 
done here—I’m off to see the Admiral 


Superintendent. By the way, where’s 
the Chief ? ” 
“He’s in the dockyard, sir,” replied 


Hinton. “‘ He seems to know all about 
this ship—served in the engine-room of 
destroyers for years.” 

“Thank goodness for that,” said 
Rindale. “See you all later at the 
Nut, where I’m going to stay.” 

The First Lieutenant followed his 
Captain on to the upper deck to see him 
over the side in the approved manner. 

“T understand we’re commissioning 
in.a fortnight, sir. In the meantime 
we have a working-party sent down 
from the Barracks who change every 
day. If you can arrange for us to 
have the same men all the time, it 
would help a lot.” 

“All right. I'll see what I can do. 
8o long.” 

A brisk walk through the dockyard 
drove away any depression Rindale 
may have felt. After all, he argued, 
} things always appeared chaotic when 

@ ship over from dockyard 
, and it was surprising how they 
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smoothed out in the end. It was a 
pity that his officers were not more 
experienced, but those he had met 
seemed good company. He wondered 
what other officers would be appointed, 
and what kind of crew he would 
eventually get. 

The dockyard and the Barracks were 
most sympathetic and helpful, and the 
transformation which took place in 
Wideawake was almost spectacular. 
Within a fortnight she had become 
quite a reasonable ship, and, though 
not by any means perfect, was certainly 
in a livable condition. Just before she 
commissioned, three other officers—two 
Sub-Lieutenants and an R.N.V.R. Mid- 
shipman—were appointed. Rindale 
saw ‘them all together in his cabin. 

“Which of you is the senior ?”’ he 
asked the Subs. The smaller of the two 
replied. 

“Well, you'll take on the duties of 
No. 2. Have you any particular 
qualifications hie 

“No, sir. Except that I’ve failed as 
a Fleet Air Arm pilot.” 

Rindale laughed. ‘Probably an 
advantage,” he said, and then turned 
to the other Sub. “ You'll have to 
take on the duties of Navigator. Do 
you know anything about it?” 

The tall Sub hung his head and 
looked embarrassed. “I ought to, sir, 
but I’m afraid I failed in my navigation 
course.” 

** That meant you had to do another, 
didn’t it ?” 

** Yes, sir.” 

“Then you ought to know more 
about the subject than anyone.” Rin- 
dale turned to the Midshipman, who 
was shuffling nervously. ‘“ What was 
your last ship ?” 

The Snotty, a good-looking boy with 
amused eyes who appeared to be still 
in his teens, raised his head. 

“This is my first ship, sir, but I’m 
awfully keen to learn all about it. 
Until last week I’ve been working in my 
father’s cotton business in Lancashire.” 

What a party, thought Rindale. 
He realised that he would have to nurse 
all his officers for some time. 
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Commissioning day at last arrived. 
From the nominal list which had 
previously been sent down from the 
depot, a card had been prepared for 
each man giving the number of his 
Mess, watch, part of ship, action and 
abandon-ship stations so that, when 
they arrived, they should all know 
where to go and—to a certain extent— 
what to do. 

But both Rindale and Hinton had 
catered for a crew who, at least, knew 
their way about a ship, and not for 
the strange collection that eventually 
appeared. The proportion of active 
service ratings "was so small as to be 
insignificant, the greater number of 
the ship’s company being composed 
of reservists who had not been to sea 
for years, and some not at all. A few 
even possessed signed statements to 
say that they were only fit for the 
softest of shore jobs! Some of the 
volunteer reservists had had very little 
training and barely knew the difference 
between port and starboard, and three 
men from the wildest part of Scotland 


spoke a dialect which no one could - 


understand. They were of all ages 
from eighteen to fifty-eight. 

To convert this crew into an efficient 
ship’s company was an uphill task. 

They were a grand lot of individuals 
and very keen, but depressed at the 
general state of Wideawake, her filth 
and untidiness after her long period in 
dockyard hands. After Rindale had 
addressed them, however, they were 
more enthusiastic. His final words, ex- 
pressed in a thoroughly cheerful manner, 
appealed to their sense of humour. 

“You must always make certain 
you’re wearing your identity discs,” he 
concluded, “‘ because I dislike intensely 
having to view the dead in order to 
establish who they are !’” 

Because of the urgency demanded, 
the time allowed for ‘ working up’ was 
ridiculously short, but no one on 
board the ship allowed this to disturb 
him. All had one object—to get her 
ready for action as soon as possible. 


It was while on patrol off the North 
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Goodwin that the Wideawake had he 
first real thrill. In order to keep thy} sto 
ship’s company keen and efficient, whic 
frequent gun drills were carried oyt|gave t 
whenever they were at sea. On thi|, Fors 
particular occasion the drills wors|vasfull 
being made as realistic as possible; |blockin 
imaginary casualties and breakdown of |in 70d 
demolit 

of oil, 

On t 









material were imposed. 

While these exercises were being 
carried out, a stoker stuck a 
face up through one of the hatches to jstack 
the engine-room—as stokers will—and | pt 
looked around to see what was going |t Dov 
on and to get a breath of fresh air, Ag |4ad pr 
he glanced astern his gaze was suddenly |to Ym 
riveted on a dark object diving on the |Sindal 
ship, straight out of the sun. of wh 

“Look out! A hoody Jerry!” hey part 
yelled. passen, 
The supposed ‘dead’ came to life |onsist 
with remarkable alacrity, all except} officers 
the unfortunate and clumsy George,famd 3 
who was lashed up in a stretcher and| quanti 
merely dumped on the deck, where he| [om 
remained, swearing and struggling to| *harge 
get free. The remainder rushed tolthe & 
their guns or dived into the super soldier 
structure according to their duties;|Party’ 
but it was impossible to get a gun) des 
trained before the aircraft had reached\\# ha 
the bottom of its dive and released two] Ijt 
bombs. The attack had been so un-)vareh 
expected and the approach of thep'#*s | 
aircraft had been so well hidden, that} “W 
the majority of those in Wideawale]Sinda 
received a very unpleasant shock AT 
Luckily the bombs fell wide, and,|*tuati 
according to Tubby Cross, the gasp of don’t 
relief from the ship’s company could i Rin 
have been heard some miles away. Ise 

A few days later came the ‘ Blita, | 4m 
when the world was suddenly electrified think 
by news of the German assault 
the Low Countries. They had beang Sp, 
threatened before; it was believed i 
certain quarters that, sooner or late, 
the Germans would take this drastit 
step, and that when the blow fell both 
Holland and Belgium might rapidly ® 
swallowed by the Nazi monster. 
was also considered possible that th 
Germans might advance at such a ral 
that both the Dutch and Belgiamg*ene 
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ad. her have no time to destroy import- 
ep theft stores and harbours, the possession 
ficient,jof which by the enemy would prove 
od outigave threat, to this country. 
n thi:|, Forsuch a contingency the Admiralty 
| were|wasfully prepared; An organisation for 
sible; |tlocking the more important ports was 
own of |in teadiness, and also specially trained 
demolition parties for the destruction 
being of oil, harbour works, and stores. 

On the very morning when the first 
attack was launched, Wideawake was 
m patrol and suddenly ordered back 
| to Dover to embark demolition parties 
ir, As |and proceed with the utmost despatch 
ddenly |t0 muiden. It was all so sudden that 
on the|Rindale only had the vaguest idea 
of what was afoot, but he soon 
1” hefearnt further details when his 
passengers arrived on board. They 
to lifejconsisted of 9 naval and military 
ofieers together with 122 naval ratings 
and 36 sappers, and ‘an enormous 
quantity of explosives. 

Commander Goode, who was in 
ing to| charge of the shore operation, explained 
ed to|the situation to Rindale. ‘ The 
super-|Soldiers,” he said, “ with a small naval 
,|party will proceed direct to Amsterdam 
a gui destroy the oil tanks. The rest of 
sached\'8 have a full programme to carry out 























f the}'dess of the harbour.” 

, that} “Won’t the Dutch object ?” asked 
awake} Rindale. 

shock | “They may at first, but if the 


asp of 4on’t think they’ll obstruct us.” 
‘could? Rindale consulted his Sailing Orders. 
“I se# I’m ‘supposed to bring you off 


Blits’§ ain if possible. How long do you 
trifiedg think you’ll be ?”’ 
it m— Goode laughed. “That, my dear 


beat chap, is quite impossible to forecast 
ing “til we get there.” 
It was a perfect day in the early 


‘cloudless sky and only a light breeze 
ily beg Tullled the surface of the sea. As 
. Ip Videawake steamed up through the 
+ thet Downs on the fateful morning of the 
, ral 0th May, the peacefulness of the 
ene made it almost impossible to 
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believe that, only a hundred miles away, 
brutal and ruthless warfare raged with 
an intensity that had only previously 
been contemplated in the fantasies of 
H. G. Wells; that homes, which 
twenty-four hours ago had stood undis- 
turbed, were now @ mass of ruins; and 
that death, with awful suddenness, 
had struck countless innocent people 
in ghastly horror. Those on board 
Wideawake—both passengers and crew 
—had no illusions about the task 
which lay ahead or the dangers to be 
faced, but a quiet spirit of cheerful 
optimism made them look forward 
with confidence to the adventure. 
Even if those in authority feared that 
the Low Countries would rapidly 
crumble before the Nazi onslaught, the 
average officer and man had been led 
to believe that this German invasion 
would give us the opportunity to get 
at the enemy and defeat him. They 
would not—could not—foresee any 
other outcome. 

Though the peacefulness of the 
scene on this memorable morning 
impressed itself on those aboard Wide- 
awake, there were grim reminders of 
the relentless struggle in progress— 
wrecks of numerous vessels blown up 
by mines on either side of the main 
channel. Each one told a different 
story of death and heroism, of efforts 
made to keep the ships afloat as long 
as possible so that they should not 
sink in the fairway and become an 
impediment to navigation. To Wide- 
awake, cutting through the water at 
her maximum speed between them, 
these battered hulks seemed to speak 
a message of encouragement—to call 
for revenge—and the foam-flecked wake 
of the destroyer beating against their 
broken upper works gave the answer : 
** All will be well.” 

Towards noon Wideawake reached the 
North Goodwin light-vessel, where, as 
she altered course to the eastward, the 
white cliffs on the North Foreland fell 
rapidly astern. And now across the 
sea came the distant rumble of heavy 
gun-fire, of mighty explosions growing 
louder and more persistent every 
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moment. Cross-Channel steamers 
crowded with refugees passed in the 
opposite direction. Though these poor 
people had lost and suffered much, 
they cheered the destroyer dashing 
towards their stricken country. 

In the perfect visibility prevailing, 
the Belgian coast soon came into view, 
and well-known landmarks were easily 
identified. A pall of smokeshung over 
Ostend which was being subjected to 
@ heavy attack from the air, and from 
the direction of the whole coast-line the 
noise of terrific bombardment echoed 
across the sea in increasing volume. 

But it was the coast of Holland 
that presented the first real picture 
of what was taking place. Scattered 
at intervals along the shore were 
several blazing aircraft, which had 
been used by the Germans for landing 
troops to attack the Dutch in the rear, 
while farther inland terrific fires, 
Sweeping across the country, testified 
to the ruthless savagery with which the 
enemy was trying to blot out a nation 
whose only crime, in the eyes of the 
Nazi monster, was a wish to live at 
peace. From Wideawake, the centre of 
this veritable inferno seemed to be 
The Hague, over which the pall of 
smoke was so thick that it seemed like 
a black curtain let down by the Devil 
from a sky of perfect blue. 

The hands were now at action 
stations. At the wheel, Chief Petty 
Officer Slaggers, the Coxswain, coolly 
steered the ship as Rindale gave the 
orders down the voice-pipe; at his 
side Nutty Cole stood by the telegraphs 
with his coffee-pot and cheroots beside 
him, wondering how those seeds he 
had planted in his garden a fortnight 
ago were flourishing. 

Across the decks all the hoses were 
laid out in instant readiness, the fire- 
pumps were running, and repair parties 
were at their stations with bags of tools, 
saws, wedges, torches, fuses, ready to 
repair damage of any sor}, extinguish 
fires, supply ammunition, and generally 
make it possible for the guns’ crews to 
go on fighting and the ship to go on 
steaming whatever the enemy might do. 
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“ With any luck,”’ Rindale 
“the Hun will be too jolly’ busy ove 
there to notice: us.” 

At that very moment, , however, » 
look-out reported an enemy aircraft 
right ahead of the ship. Rindale gay 
at once what it was trying to do. 

“She’s circling round to make an 
attack from the direction of the sun!” 
he declared. ‘‘ Get ready to open fire |” 

Sub-Lieutenant Meed, who was gun 
control officer, passed the requisite 
orders down the voice-pipe to the 
transmitting station, whence they were 
sent. to all guns, together with the 
required instrument settings. Most of 
this was done through a further net. 
work of somewhat inadequate voice. 
pipes, down which young Ordinary 


Seaman Ginger Stokes of Brighton], 


yelled the orders he was instructed to 
pass by the officer in the transmitting 
station—a job which fully qualified him 
for the post of Town Crier after the war. 

“ *Y’ Gun—why don’t yer answer?” 
he yelled. 

“What ?” 

“Will you b——. Oh, orl right, 
repeat: back, then.” ‘ 

A pause as Ginger listened attentively. 

“* Wot—-yer can’t ‘ear. ’Cor sufferin’ 
Mike, wash yer b—— ears. No: Nor 
wash out!” 

At. last he was able to report to the 
officer in charge: “ All guns has the 
the orders now, sir; but this voice-pipe 
to ‘ Y’ gun ain’t much good.” 

Excited, but calm, the guns’ crews 
loaded their guns and brought them to 
the ready. Meanwhile Rindale watched 
the aeroplane carefully until it was right 
in the sun and he could see it no mor 
Then it dived. 

‘“Hard-a-port!” he yelled. “ Ope 
fire ! +h 

As Wideawake heeled over under the 
helm she delivered a terrific burst 
fire in the direction of the sun, whik 
the pom-poms and Lewis-guns, inelué- 
ing several brought.and manned by the 
landing-party, sent a constant stream 
of shells and bullets at the enemy. 
The manceuvre was effective, the firt 
barrage from the 4.7’s appeared to burt 


look-c 
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dose to the aircraft, which suddenly 
prokejoff the’attack, and, keeping out 
of range, proceeded"in a north-easterly 
direction losing height. Two miles 
shead of the ship the German jettisoned 
his bombs, and, with black smoke 
sreaming from his: engines and still 
sing height, continued on an erratic 
course until he disappeared from view. 

“Well done! Good shooting!” 
ied Rindale to his gunnery control 
officer as Wideawake resumed her 
curse. “A pity we didn’t bring him 
down, though,” he added. 

“That aircraft will never fly again,” 
commented Goode, who had remained 
on the bridge throughout. “ But I’m 
afraid he’ll pass the buzz to his friends 
that we’re here,” 

“Shouldn’t be surprised,” agreed Rin- 


‘dale, who then gave orders for a special 


look-out to be kept on all bearings. 
They had not long to wait. 

“Eight aircraft in sight bearing 
Green three-oh ! ” 

“Six aircraft right ahead !” 

The reports were almost simul- 
taneous. ‘“‘ Now we're going to have 
a party,” declared Rindale, who 
shouted to Meed : “ Open fire as soon as 
they’re within range, and watch the sun.” 
During the next fifteen minutes, hell 
suddenly broke loose as wave after 
wave of aircraft dived on Wideawake, 


less fury and determination. No 
sooner had a machine dived from one 
direction and released its load of 
bombs, than another was heard 


| approaching from a different bearing, 


while more machines flew overhead to 
carry out low-level bombing which 
synchronised with the attacks of the 
dive-bombers. 

On the bridge, Rindale tried to 
watch each machine as it approached 
and then calculate swiftly the exact 
moment at which to put the wheel 
over to avoid the bombs. His cool and 
masterly handling of the destroyer was 
undoubtedly responsible for the com- 
paratively little damage she received. 
The first salvo of bombs fell close 
astern: the second closer still. In 





pressing home their attacks with relent- 
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the third salvo one bomb fell so close 
that it felt as though the stern of the 
destroyer was lifted out of the water. 
Always, at the moment Rindale judged 
bombs had been released, he put the 
wheel over and turned away, but when 
they were dropped from more than one 
direction at the same time his manceuv- 
ring could only be partially successful. 
As a result, Wideawake was frequently 
straddled, but not until the eighth 
attack of this series did the ship suffer 
any casualties. 

Some of the bombs exploded on 
impact with the water; others had a 
delay-action,, but one bomb in this 
attack actually exploded in mid-air, 
close abreast one of the after-guns 
(‘XX’), before it hit the water. The 
result was terrific, as it apparently 
detonated a second bomb in about the 
same position, Six men—one with a 
projectile, with which he was going to 
reload ‘the gun, still in his arms—were 
blown. overboard; two on either side 
of an officer who was manning one of 
the landing-party’s Lewis-guns were 
killed outright, and many others 
wounded. The ship’s side and super- 
structure were holed in several places, 
and, on the bridge, both Rindale and 
Goode received slight injuries. 

A young ordinary seaman, Bert 
Roper, manning one of the ship’s 
Lewis-guns on the exposed part of the 
Flag Deck, was hit in the stomach 
and had his hip broken. But that 
made no difference—he had one thought 
only, and that was to go on fighting. 
When he had emptied the drum and 
tried to replace it with another, he 
found that he was unable to do so. In 
stooping to pick up another drum, the 
pain was so excruciating that he almost 
collapsed, but, with terrific will-power, 
he pulled himself together, limped 
into the wheel-house, and summoned 
help to reload his guns. Then, despite 
further bombings, he stuck to his post 
and continued firing until the attack 
was over? when he collapsed through 
loss of blood. For his courage, he was 
subsequently awarded the D.S.M. 

Mr Stirling, the Gunner (‘T’),. was 
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magnificent, and an inspiration to all 
who saw him. His normal action 
station was, of course, with the 
torpedoes or depth-charges, but as 
these weapons were of no use against 
aircraft he seized a pair of Lewis- 
guns. For the bullets and bomb 
splinters falling all round him he 
showed the greatest contempt, and, 
when the attack was over, there he 
was, surrounded by enormous piles of 
empties with his round red face covered 
in smiles and oil. 

But it was aft where the greatest 
damage occurred; for the explosion 
of the bomb had ignited the cordite in 
the cases round ‘X’ gun. The whole 
went up in a sheet of flame, severely 
burning those of the gun’s crew who 
had not been blown overboard. The 
flash did more—it penetrated below to 
the. lobby in which were stacked three 
and a half tons of T.N.T. which had been 
embarked for the use of the demolition- 
party _ ashore. If that exploded, the 
etitire ship would be destroyed. 

Already flames were licking round 
the woodwork of the boxes containing 
explosives when Hinton, ably assisted 
by officers and ratings belonging both 
to the ship ‘and the landing-party, 
attacked the fire with such efficiency 
that he had it under control within a 
minute. First on the scene, he drenched 
the boxes of T.N.T. with buckets of 
water from the galley, and even poured 
jugs of tea and bowls of soup, which 
were lying handy, on to the flames. 
Meanwhile, an E.R.A., rushing up 
with a hose, took it right into the 
centre of the fire, though fully aware 
of the extreme danger if the T.N.T. 
exploded. For this courageous act he 
received the D.8.M. 

Many holes had been blown in the 
ship’s side, and, through one of them, 
water began to pour into the ward- 
room and down to the magazine below. 
The Chief Stoker in charge of the after 
repair party, with commendable 
promptitude and assisted by Able 
Seaman Tuck, swiftly sawed off the 
legs of the ward-room arm-chairs, and, 
plugging them into the holes, stemmed 
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the rush of water, which was they 
rapidly brought under control, 

By this time one of Wideawake’s 
guns had been silenced and the 
electrical circuits to the others dis. 
organised. The pom-pom, however, 
was still effective and Able Seaman 
Belfry, the gunlayer—a young, cheerful, 
ready -for-anything little pirate— 
though wounded in the shoulder and 
exposed to bomb splinters and machine. 
gun fire, stuck to his post and severely 
damaged the Heinkel whose bombs 
had produced so many casualties. He 
also won a D.S.M. for his devotion to 
duty on this occasion. 

The ship was now only three miles 
from Ijmuiden, and, though for the 
moment bombing had ceased, it was 
quite obvious to Rindale that the lull 
was only of a very temporary character. 
There were numerous aircraft in the 
sky; at least one of those in the last 
wave had not attacked, and he expected 
a further onslaught at any moment. 

As Wideawake approached the har. 
bour entrance a final air attack 
developed and was pressed home with 
determination. There was little room 
to manceuvre without going aground, 
the water was shallow, and it was 
impossible to proceed at full speed, To 
add to the difficulties of the situation, 
a Dutch tug towing a small lighter 
crossed the harbour entrance at this 
moment, and, in spite of the language 
of the tug master, Rindale was forced 
to proceed at the highest speed he 
dared between the tug and the lighter, 
thereby cutting the tow ! 

There was another consideration. 
The entrance between the breakwaters 
was narrow, and, if Wideawake was hit 
and sank in the middle, she would 
block the harbour to all traffic—a con- 
tingency which would have very serious 
consequences, He therefore steered to 
pass close to the southern arm. 

To the watchers ashore it appeared & 
miracle how Wideawake survived ; for, 
time and again, she was completely 
blotted from view by the huge columns 
of water thrown up on either side of 
her by the exploding bombs. It wasé 
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tremendous spectacle. The wireless 
aerials were carried away, and the bridge 
missed by only a few feet when Rindale 
suddenly put the wheel over as he 

between the breakwaters ; but, 
beyond deluging the ship in water and 
mud, the damage caused was negligible. 
For days afterwards the smell of 
[jmuiden mud hung over the destroyer. 

When the attack had passed, troops 
ashore deserted their posts to cheer the 
heroic Wideawake, and a similar spon- 
taneous welcome was given by the 
crews of ships in harbour, even Dutch 
trawler skippers doffing their bowler hats. 

“That’s where I’m going to berth !”’ 
Rindale pointed to a vacant place near 
the sluice gates. ‘‘ We should be safe 
from being bombed there, as they won’t 
risk damaging the locks.” 

But as he approached the berth he 
had selected, a harbour official pro- 
tested and directed him to a jetty 
farther up the river. At this moment 
a sudden burst of anti-aircraft fire 
from the Dutch defences drew every- 
body’s attention to three large aero- 


‘planes’ which had suddenly appeared 


flying low off the harbour entrance, 
and quite impervious to the gun-fire. 
Automatically, Wideawake joined in 
the fusillade. 

Rindale picked up his glasses and 
studied them. ‘‘ Cease fire !”’ he yelled. 
“They’re our own !” 

By frantic signalling this information 
was passed to the Dutch, who eventually 

Wideawake berthed; the landing- 
party were put ashore as speedily as 
possible, and those detailed for Antwerp 
embarked in lorries which were on the 
quay. Three days later they were 
given the executive order, and thou- 
sands of tons of oil fuel were successfully 
destroyed. 

The arrangements made by the 
Dutch were most efficient: lorries, 
billets, food, all thoroughly organised. 
Within a few minutes of berthing, an 
ambulance with a doctor had arrived for 
casualties, and Rindale landed one man, 
Able Seaman Dolly, who was terribly 
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injured and who would certainly have 
died if he had been kept on board. What 
the Dutch did for him was a mystery, 
but their care and attention made him 
fit enough to be embarked in the last 
merchant vessel to leave the country, - 
and he eventually landed in Liverpool, 
where he made a full recovery. 

' “In the meantime,” said Goode, 
“Til get in touch wens the harbour 
authorities.” 

Rindale was still uncertain of the 
identity of all the missing men, and 
sent for Hinton to supply the details. 

“The man whose loss will be most 
keenly felt,” said Hinton when he had 
arrived, “is Leading Seaman Smith.” 

Rindale nodded. “ Yes, I always 
understood he was the life and soul of 
the mess-deck with his entertaining 
yarns.” 

“Who else ?” 

“The Captain of the gun, sir— 
Leading Seaman Jones.” 

‘* He was centre-forward in the ship’ - 
football team. We shall miss him,” 
mused Rindale. 

“Then there’s Able Seamar John,” 
Hinton continued. 

“What? Little John ?” 

“Yes, sir—the one who got married 
during our last leave.” 

(There were two brothers known as 
Big John and Little John: R.N.R. 
men, fine seamen, and excellent mess- 
mates. Big John was subsequently 
wounded at Boulogne.) 

“Tam sorry. Let’s see the list.” 

Hinton handed Rindale the slip of 
paper he had brought up, and, as he 
studied the remaining names, Hughe, the 
doctor, appeared with a cipher message. 
He looked pale and worn. With com- 
plete disregard for his own safety he 
had, during the past harrowing hours, 
attended to the wounded with a codl-. 
ness and ability that had impressed 
everyone. During moments when his 


professional duties were not required, 

he had spent his time de-ciphering 

signals, as Wideawake carried no other 

officer available for this purpose. He 

passed the latest signal to his Captain. 
Q2 
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* Anything ‘important, 
queried Rindale, 

“Yes, sir; we've got to ensure the 
sailing of several bullion ships from 
Ijmuiden as soon as possible.” 

“ That'll be interesting. I must get 
in touch with Goode as soon as we re- 
berth and find out if he knows anything 
about them.” 

Geode was waiting for Wideawake 
when she retyrned to harbour. 

“Do you know anything about 
this ?”’ said Rindale, showing him the 
cipher message about the bullion ships. 

“ Yes, I think they’re almost ready to 
sail, and there shouldn’t be much for 
youtodo. But you’d better come along 
with me to see the Harbour Master and 
the Naval Commandant, both of whom 
are most helpful and efficient.” 

‘ The Dutch were still holding out 
bravely, and they had no intention 
of carrying out any demolition work 
until the last moment, although they 
were getting all the charges ready 
and the circuits rigged. He also had 
to examine the Dutch demolition 
- arrangements, which appeared to be 
satisfactory and comprehensive. 

“* We'll receive the order to fire them 
from the Admiralty when, and if, the 
situation deteriorates,” he added. 

“In that case,” said Rindale, “I 
don’t think I’m justified in waiting. I 
have some badly wounded on board, 
and I can always be sent back for you.” 
Goode agreed. 

The interviews with the local officials 
were satisfactory. Arrangements had 
already been made to sail one bullion 
ship at 10.0 p.m., and another half an 
hour later, while a third would be ready 
to leave the following night. 

While talking with the Naval Com- 
mandant, there was a frantic ring on 
the telephone. He picked it up, and 
@ long excited conversation took place. 
Rindale longed .to know what it was 
all about. At length, the Dutchman 
replaced the receiver and turned to his 
visitors. 


Doc ?”’ 
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“From the Commandant at The 
Hague,” he explained. “He was 
describing to me how fifty German 
parachutists were then descending on 
a cavalry regiment. He was counting 
the number shot before they reached 
the ground. Thirty were killed in the 
air, and the remainder as soon as they 
landed. But it makes no difference,” 
he added sadly. “‘ Still they will come; 
more and more. There are too many 
Germans in the world.” 

When Rindale returned to the Wide. 
awake it was 10.0 P.m., and he decided 
tosailat once. To his surprise he found 
@ British cruiser with attendant 
destroyers lying off the harbour. He 
advised the cruiser not. to enter, gave 
her a résumé of the situation ashore, 
and directions for the destroyers if 
they went into the harbour. The, 
turning to the westward, he increased to f ihe oo 
full speed and shaped course for Dover, dog-rc 

During the passage home WideawaktEths ; 
was unmolested. They reached Doverfindesc 
at 5.50 in the morning after twentyBisiwe 
thrilling hours. It was with a heavyfie y 
heart that Rindale retired to his bunk Bperkir 
The job had been done—that was alBin, pe 
that really mattered—and the impothiithe fic 
ant work which the demolition pary§ [ 
eventually accomplished under cond:Bjegori] 
tions of extreme danger was recogniselipy an, 
by the number of awards subsequentljfigy ae 
given to many of those who took paris} 

Of his crew Rindale wrote afterwards§; + vert 

“Throughout the air attacks I willemble, 
most impressed by the humour aii— jj } 
coolness of my ship’s company, whoa 
largely composed of different categori 
of reservists. They are now anxioust 
go into action again, nothing daunitl 
by their experiences.” 

But there was sadness in the shif 
especially forward. Some good m 
had left them, and their depart 
was sorely felt. The effect on 
who remained was to steel their hee 
strengthen their courage and dé 
mination, and give them a gre 
longing for revenge. 
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(T'o be continued.) 








CEYLON’S ‘WESAK’ ORCHID. 


BY F. A. YOUNG. 


Ar the time of Wesak, the Buddhist 
festival in the month of May, I used 
to stand by the edge of the track that 
i fd through my district to the blue- 
domed pagoda in a hollow on the 
mest of @ great bamboo-covered hill, 
and watch the long line of pilgrims 
yending their way up the steep hill- 
side that led to the shrine. 

I always particularly noticed the 
delicately shaded, pink orchids the 
women wore in their hair, and the 
bouquets of similar flowers some of 
the young men carried in their hands. 
They reminded me, at a distance, of 
theecommon but very beautiful English 
dog-rose of the heath and hedgerow. 
The actual shade of pink is almost 
Dovetfindescribable. Perhaps it is something 
went} Bbetween that of the dog-rose and of 
heavy§the much paler hue of the Dorothy 
bunk Bekins rose: bright at the’ edge of 
vas Bethe petals, paler towards the centre of 
mpor Bthe flower. 

-pary§ I am not a trained botanist to 
condi describe the orchid professionally, but 
by analogy with English flowers I can 

































ions in certain suitable places in the 
middle mountain zone, but its favoured 
labitat was my own district, the 
low country that stretches 
_ fom Ratnapura through the Kelani 
ship-BValley and Kalutara to the shores of 
d méithe Indian Ocean at Galle. Elsewhere 
parang is extremely rare; and even in the 
1 we stnapura-Galle area some skill and 
nearian intimate knowledge of the forests 
usr? essential before specimens can be 

The Latin name for it is Dendrobium 
lacCarthie ; but no name, and un- 
ortunately no words, can convey an 


juent)Sconvey a good idea of it. In its chosen 
k patiBhabitat it is not unduly rare; but it 
wards: vefy local, and as a sort of sacred 
I Wiifemblem has an interest all its own. 

r a Tt has been found on a few occa- 
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adequate idea of the great beauty of 
this singular orchid. 

Its size and shade I have described ; 
its shape is more difficult to put on 
paper. Consider a sweetpea of flower- 
show dimensions, or, better still, one 
of those huge old-fashioned perennial 
peas that are unfortunately so rare 
these days, and then imagine the - 
Wesak orchid as rather similar, but 
somewhat distorted into a more 
exotic form like an enlarged, more 
leafy variety of the common British 
bee orchid. Add to this the colour, a 
pale carmine at the petal edges fading 
almost to white at the centre, and I 
think you will have a fairly good idea 
of the Ceylon Wesak orchid. 

Sometimes the pilgrims stopped a 
moment at one of the small shrines by 
the roadside dedicated to one or other 
of the tutelary deities of the road or 
local jungle, and left as votive offer- 
ings garlands of these pink orchids ; 
and in this way I came to examine 
them closely, and seeing their great 
attraction I determined to collect 
some for myself, and, if possible, to 
propagate them in my garden. 

Because it is a sacred orchid bloom- 
ing only in the month of Wesak the 
flower is in great demand for the 
festival ; and most of the places where 
it is known to flourish, if near villages 
and townships, have been largely 
denuded of plants. Today if one wants 
to find the orchid, a journey: farther 
afield is necessary. 

The best places are in the deep shade 
of the great forests of the low country ; 
the orchid likes a humid climate, 
and does not flourish in the colder 
forests of the upper regions. It is 
totally parasitic, and depends on its 
host—usually one of the huge, lichen- 
coveréd forest giants—for subsistence. 
So that, even when a plant has been 
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found, it is by no means taken. A 
climb of half a hundred feet may be 
necessary, up into the middle region 
of the forest where the sun is felt more 
strongly, and totally different assort- 
ments of insects and flora abound. 
To make certain of success in my 
quest an: outing of at least one whole 
day would be essential. Fortunately 
the district in which I lived was 
almost entirely forest-covered, and 
very little frequented except by char- 
coal-burners, occasional gemmers, and 
@ yet more occasional hunter. Even 
so recently as 1939 there was a large 
area that stood silent and empty year 
' after year, and must have remained 
so for centuries. In it there were no 
recent signs of the hand of man: not 
so much as an old path or a cut-stone, 
to tell the curious that within the nearer 
centuries Portuguese, Dutch, and 
British have been successive masters 
of the land. But older human vestiges 
there were in abundance. It is a pre- 
cipitous region of deep ravine and 
chasm, steep hillside and rocky pin- 
nacle, mostly covered with bamboo 
in the steepest places and in the 
valleys by great forests. There are 
many caves in the hillsides, and places 
where the mountain torrent, shrunk in 
the dry monsoon to a more gentle 
stream, flows over wide slab-rocks 
and deep pools incised in the living 
stone, and overhung by tangled bamboo 
and massive damba and hard-wooded 
mila trees. These pools, wherein one 
can swim a few strokes, are not man- 
made. They are due to the fierce 
seasonal spates that thunder down the 
ravine: water gravid with stones and 
small boulders whose attrition in certain 
places, usually below waterfalls, wears 
holes in the slab-rock, and crystal 
pools are formed. Sometimes on parts 
of the rock that are not exposed to 
the attrition of water, and in many of 
the caves, there are ancient inscrip- 
tions cut in old Sinhalese characters ; 
sometimes crude outlines of the figures 
of animals, and in one or two of the 


larger caves there are drip-ledges, 


‘The oldest of all are probably the 


which show that at one time the cg 
were inhabited. Some of these thir 
date back to the pre-Christian e 
figures on the walls of the caves, q 
so long ago no man can tell their age, 
In such a wilderness the We 
orchids were to be found. Food @ 
drink for the day had to be provid 
for oneself and for the Sinhs 
guide, and an early start was nece 
if we were to have as many hou; 
daylight as possible. 
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In order to 


on the ground early I drove the fxg 
two miles along roads bordered WY 
undulating fields of tea that stretch” 
in dull-green waves for miles. At tf 


edge of the great forest I left the 


and joined my guide, a man from # 


small. village nearby, and together 
entered the forest and followed 
narrow path that led diagonally acm 
the hillside. The guide was a Sinh 

with : et-black straight hair brush 
back from his forehead and tied in 
bun at the nape of his neck. Hew 
bare-footed, and wore only a gre 


sarong that reached from his waist # ; 
his knees. He kept it up with a leathy™ “ 


belt I had given him, in which 


stuck a long - bladed hunting - kg 


with a curious design worked i 
the steel of the blade, the han 
decorated with small gems dug fi 


the stream-beds of the very jul ie i 


through which we were then pdssinf 


Geeris Appu was his name, and 
knew every inch of the great f 
and every turn of the many r@ 
which indented it. He knew 
caves might shelter a sambhur (& 
species of Indian deer), and those’ 
were likely to be inhabited by 


leopardess with cubs. He knew thebay 


places for finding honey, and ¥ 
the great grey apes, the 
valued by the Sinhalese for their f 
sported and hooted in the tallest t 


pane 


Once in the jungle the deep sil 


became apparent. Outside in thee 
the sound of the nearby stream 
to be heard, and the wind in the 

trees in the tea; but under the he 








De 42.) 
st the vault of the sky was shut out 


r j there was no breeze, and the noise 
sn «fim the ravines could be heard only 
he ryatm @ short distance. No birds sang, 















ithe monkeys in the trees were silent. 
ft is aire always silent in the jungle 
eath the bamboos and the high 
silent as in an empty cathedral. 
When there is a storm and rain falls 
» is, however, a deafening noise, 
"i the wind screams in the trees, 
using branches to rub one against 
screechingly ; ; but at other 
s the silence is very deep. Now 
red } ein the hoot of a wanderoo, or 
roti chatter of a frightened red-monkey 
Ay gg @ey squirrel breaks in, but mostly 
the qgite is silence. At night, it is true, 
from gute is more noise. Deer bark occa- 
ther ypiually, and there are night birds of 
>wed gry and wild | pigs foraging ; but 
mie noise they make is necessarily 
fee mill, for it pays to be silent in the 
brusgumglee ~=About the only loud sound 
ied jn goer than that of storm or cataract) 
He wa! the music of a pack of hounds in 
a ow@ul cry ringing up the ravines from 
waist (pil to hill and making the very stones 
 leathgead soil take up the sound. But even 
ich watt is seldom heard. 
g - lal ‘For the first half-mile the path was 
ed ingrl trodden and obvious. In places 
nani tee cr a sapling had been felled by 
aftlagers for timber, and Geeris excused 
»* is illegal act by saying that the real 
tain Uprits were the local Tamil estate 
“and Mpolies. Here and there the bark of 
+ fe in trees had been removed for 
wtbal uses, notably that of the wild 
imnamon, and in one or two swampy 
laces there were pits sunk by gemmers, 
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be gain quite contrary to the law. 

i After a while these signs of nearby 
the bie bitation ceased and, if possible, the 
a wouplence was even deeper. The path 


Jegeecame narrower and more overgrown, 
ud its surface was scored by the slots 


a i deer and wild pig. A cinnamon 
, mee had had its bark removed, not 
‘ by the knife of a Sinhalee, but by a 
am wees Tubbing his horns against it to 


move his velvet. 
The path ran out on to a flat piece 
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of slab-rock over which the depleted 


-stream trickled and fell down a small 


waterfall some ten feet into a pool, 
clear as crystal with a pebbly bottom, 
that had been worn into the rock 
below. The pool was two or three 
feet deep, and supported no aquatic 
life except a few amphibious beetles. 


‘Most of the pebbles were crystalline, and 


in the fine sand were tiny coloured chips 
that proclaimed somewhere in the 
neighbourhood the presence of jewels. 

The ravine was a series of these 
pools and cascades, and its precipitous 
sides were bamboo-covered. Some- 
times the bamboos met in a well- 
formed arch overhead, entirely shutting 
out the-sky ; sometimes they did not 
meet and you could look up and see 
little patches of blue through the 
chinks of the foliage of the huge 
forest trees that overgrew the bamboos. 
It is.a queer greenish light under all 
that foliage that affects the growth 
and colour of shrubs and makes 
successful photography a matter of 
great difficulty. It is as though the’ 
sun’s actinic rays were filtered away 
almost to nothing. 

For perhaps half a mile we followed 
the ravine uphill until we came to a 
flattish depression in the hillside, a 
sort of shelf, as it were, in the side 
of the mountain. For some distance 
the stream flowed almost level, and 
the ganie-path ‘we followed was, well 
defined and rutted by the slots of pig 
and deer. In one place where the soil 
was moist the pug-marks of a leopard 
crossed the path, and several times we 
saw a leopard’s scratching in the soil. 

Even Geeris seldom visited this 
part of the forest, and to appease 
Ayanar, the tutelary deity of the 
place, he broke a leafy twig and hung 
it over the branch of a tree. Such is. 
the superstition, and I made haste to 
follow his example. 

In the wet season we would have 
been plagued by legions of voracious 
blood-thirsty leeches biting our ankles 
and making them bleed copiously— 
no adequate protection against leeches 
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has yet been devised !—but at Wesak 
time the forest is dry and leeches 
nowhere to be found. Nevertheless we 
had to walk warily ; for the venomous 
Russell’s viper likes to lurk on the 
bamboo leaves that. cover the ground, 
sometimes five or six vipers together, 
and they are not swift to get out of 
your way as a cobra or a karawella is, 
and will let you tread on them before 
moving. Geeris had been bitten by 
one when he was a boy, and had lost 
one of his toes as a consequence. 

On this broad shelf on the side of 
the mountain the soil was damper and 
the bamboos did not flourish so thickly. 
There was only a thin undergrowth 
beneath the great trees, and- fitful 
gleams of sunlight came down to earth, 
and some grasses were able to grow. 
A mongoose scuttled across the path, 
and big green butterflies flitted about 
the grass. There was no sound in the 
trees, but some branches swayed, and 
we knew we had surprised a troop of 
wanderoos in one of their most secret 
retreats. 

Geeris leaned against the thick bole 
of a huge mila- tree and. pointed up 
into its branches. About fifty feet 
up, festooned in the sunshine between 
two branches, was a cluster of eight 
or nine pinkish orchids, similar to those 
I had seen the pilgrims wearing. They 
were quite close to the tree-trunk and 
entirely beyond our reach. I could 
not scale a tree devoid of branches, 
and I could hardly ask the aged Geeris 
to perform the feat, although he 
seemed quite eager to make the 
attempt. 

“Farther on,” said Geeris, “‘ where 
the stream is narrow, there are some 
trees that were struck by lightning 
many years ago. Some of them are 
only stumps now, and if we go there 
we may have better fortune.” 

The ground near the stumps was 
thickly overgrown with a species 
of that peculiar plant called ‘ Nelu’ 
(Strobilanthes to the botanist, I believe), 
not the tall up-country variety, but 
the small, that reaches a height of 


about four feet. It is curious becayg 


-it remains inflorescent for ten t 


thirteen years, and then huge areas 
many acres in extent burst into flower 
simultaneously, and fill the air for 
miles with a glorious perfume. The 
small purple flower gives place to 
elongated seeds that fall to the ground, 
and are so pleasant to eat that birds and 
beasts are attracted from the surround. 
ing forests (a sort of migration, in fact, 
takes place), and as the seeds have a 
lethal drugging effect if eaten to excess, 
the forest floor soon becomes littered 
with the bloated bodies of. mice, rats, 
and birds that have died through eating 
them. Not only the seed-eating fauna 
populate the florescent ‘ Nelu ’ forest, 
but those, too, that prey upon them. 
Thus, because the small birds and 
rodents increase, so do the snakes, 
and leopards in great numbers follow 
the herds of deer and wild pig, who 
also like the seeds. Hunting in om 
of these leopard-infested jungles with 
a pack of valuable hounds may bk 
expensive Sport. 

We soon found several tree-stump 
like pillar-boxes rising above the ‘ Nelu’ 
foliage. They were partially decayed, 
and their bark had peeled and great 
fungi clung to their sides. The tops oi 
the stumps had in the course of tim 
accumulated some inches of leal- 
mould, and there, as Geeris had for 
told, we found the orchids. One of the 
old stumps in particular was crownel 
like @ cornucopia with their delicate 
pink blooms, whose stems, jointed like 
bamboos, trailed in every direction 
One plant had about thirty blooms 
it: four or five to each stem. Th 
first plant we found seemed to suppat 
itself on the moisture in the leaf-mouli 
that had gathered in the top of th 
stump; but subsequently we founl 
others that clung to rough pais 
of the- trunks, and had put ot 
long whitish tendrils that grew fe 
many inches in every direction clos 
stuck to the side of the stump. i 
this way the parasitic orchid was abl 
to suck moisture from its host. TW 
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tendrils were flat like tapeworms, 
and difficult to remove intact from 
the stump. We collected a number of 
plants, and wrapped them in moist 
leaf-mould to take back to the 


ow. 

It was then mid-day, so we scrambled 
farther up the mountain to where a 
rock jutted out above the foliage, and 
we could see from our perch on top 
of it the whole of the countryside 
below us. 

The tops of the tallest trees lapped 
against. the sides of our rock, and the 
wind rustled in the leaves. Far below 
we saw the long, red roofs of a couple 
of tea factories, and the thin yellow 
belt that was a road; a clump of coco- 
nut palms and a field of paddy showed 
the position of my bungalow. It 
would have been difficult to tell where 
the forest ended and the tea and 
rubber began if it had not been for 
the regularly spaced white-barked 
albizzia and dadap shade trees that 
grew in the fields of tea. There was 
an occasional silvery chinking sound 
as flocks of dainty orange minivets 
mounted in jerky flight from tree-top 
to tree-top. Far in the sky above 
us two honey-buzzards circled on 
motionless wings, uttering at intervals 
their monotonous wailing cry. 

We started back down the steep 
slope in another direction, not following 
the ravine, but tacking diagonally as 
it were, and trying to make our objec- 
tive agree with the game-paths that 
criss-crossed the mountain-side. Once 
we started a pig from a muddy swamp, 


‘and passing the mouth of a cave we 


saw where a leopard had laired during 
the mid-day heat not long before. It 
did not take long to reach the bottom 
of the valley, where the river, into 
which the ravines emptied themselves, 
flowed more placidly. In places the 
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forest came right down to the banks, 
and in others the local Sinhalese had 
cleared gardens and planted coconut 
and arecanut palms; and there were 
kitul palms for toddy-making, and 
laden mango trees shading the little 
huts below them. In the thatch. of 
one of the huts I was pleased. to find 
@ beautiful specimen of Wesak orchid 
growing healthily, and the woman in 
the hut told me that ‘she and her 
husband considered it especially sacred, 
and did not pick the blooms even at 
Wesak festival. If the orchid failed 
to flourish, she said, it would be an 
evil augury. It was evidently a kind 
of household god—the good genius of 
the place. 

In clear backwaters in the river 
there were shoals of tiny fish only an 
inch or so long. They were coloured 
like an opal, and each had a spot of 
bright crimson, set like a little eg | 
on the back of the head.. They are, I 
believe, fairly rare. 

We followed the river to the place 
where I had left my car, and I soon 
had the orchids safely back in my 
bungalow. There was a spacious 
verandah all round, overgrown in 
places by masses of bougainvillaa. In 
suitable points thereunder, suspended 
in wire frames containing dead wood 
and leaf-mould, I hung the six or 
seven plants we had collected. They 
grew healthily, and the transplantation 
did not cause them to lose their 
blooms. They bloomed lustily all 
that Wesak time. Each year that 
part of the verandah was pink with 
their flowers. They became known 
among the local Sinhalese, and each 
year, at Wesak, a pilgrim was sure to 
come to the bungalow to chat, and to 
beg a flower or two to take with him 
to lay on the shrine of the Buddha in 
the vihara at the top of the mountain. 














‘I aM, I regret to say, profoundly lazy. 
Like the legendary sailor, I eats well 
and sleeps well, but when I sees a bit 
of work, I comes all over dizzy. You 
will gather, then, that the more 
strenuous. forms of recreation are 
barred to me. My idea of exercise is 
winding up my watch, preparatory 
to going to bed. And the flannelled 

‘fools and muddied oafs arouse in 
me, not admiration, but pained 
astonishment. 

But I have a hobby which, in excite- 
ment, yields palm to none. For I study 
spies and their work throughout the 
ages, I have ranged from the secret- 
seryice men of Moses to the latter-day 
agent with his short-wave transmitter. 
I know them all, and with them I 
moved through the enemy lines and 
spent breathless hours in the chancel- 
leries of Europe. Rome Express, if I 
may. so phrase it, is my wash-pot, 
and over the Alexander-platz have I 

east my shoe. It is, as a profound 
philosopher said, a great life if you 
do not weaken. 

Now, as I move in my mysterious 
ways, vicarious though they are, I 
meet the great in the strange world of 
secret service. Once ‘Maga’ allowed 
me to tell you of the plump monk of 
Ratisbon who served Britain well in 
the. feverish years of the Napoleonic 
Wars. But Mr Robertson’s career, 
though full of interest, was short. I 
want to tell you now of a man who 
spent twenty-two years in the inner 
councils. of the enemy, who rose to 
high rank in their army, and who 
survived to die in his bed, if a somewhat 
Hibernian but appropriate method of 
expression is permissible. So let me in- 
troduce Major Henri le Caron, draper’s 
assistant, soldier of the United States 
Federal Army, and Adjutant-General of 

_ the forces of the Irish Republic. And 


THE INCREDIBLE MAJOR. 


BY A. M. G, 





last, but emphatically not least, British 
secret-service man. 

He was not born with that high. 
sounding patronymic. As plain Thomas 
Beach he first saw the light in Colchester 


just one hundred and one years ago, . 


Somewhat priggishly he records that 
he was brought up to a hatred of 
strong drink, a fact to which . he 
attributes his later success in life 
among the less strait-laced Fenians, 
Young Thomas, then, breathed the 
pure air of evangelism from his earliest 
youth, and his father appears to have 
been a domestic tyrant of the deepest 
Victorian dye. He had ample oppor- 
tunity to be so,; for he had a wife and 
thirteen children to lord over, and this 
he did with the utmost zeal. So much 
so that Thomas, after a particularly 
painful interview in the paternal study, 
decided that the gentler atmosphere of 
the Army of 1854, with all its floggings 
and brutality, was better suited to his 
sensitivenature. But an unsympathetic 
recruiting sergeant at Colchester Bar- 
racks, scenting more lucrative reward 
than the statutory ‘blood money, 
promptly denounced him to Papa, who 
straightway exceeded all his previous 
performances with the cane. And 
lacerated Thomas was bound apprentice 
to a local drape?. 

But even in the placid sphere of 
calicoes and crifolines his unruly 
genius found scope. A passion for 


fireworks led to a pyrotechnic display. 


in the back-shop of so vivid and 
spectacular a nature that the whole 
establishment. was burned te the 
ground. With that diplomatic skill 
which was later to gull a whole galaxy 
of Hibernian conspirators Thomas 
decided to go while the going was 
good, and did so forthwith, leaving an 
infuriated draper and an apoplectic 
parent to mourn his departure. Its 
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«i to record that the premises were 
hot insured. 

Traditionally Thomas made his way 
0 London, and soon secured gnother 

ition in a counting-house. But it 
yas of short duration ; for, like Charles 
lamb, he made up for his late arrival 
in the morning by leaving correspond- 
ingly early in the evening. And soon, 
nob surprisingly, our hero was out of a 
job. But little things like that could 
not break his gallant spirit. By means 
of the Victorian equivalent of hitch- 
hiking he reached Bath, and again was 
fortunate. For an obliging chemist 
acepted his services as an assistant, 
and, at first, all was, appropriately 
mough, gas and gaiters. But the 
honest chemist could not escape the 
ate which seemingly brooded over 
Thomas’s employers ; for we know that 
afatal inability on the part of the new 
assistant to distinguish between drugs 
ed to dire consequences, and the 
valetudinarians of Bath withdrew their 
custom precipitately. And again 
homas’s name was added to the roll 
of unemployed. 

‘So far, my readers, you will agree 
that there is a certain monotony about 
Thomas’s career. It might be pithily 
summed up as a record of hirings and 
frings, literally and metaphorically. 
But the tempo quickens after the Bath 
debacle, for next we hear of him in 
Paris. Why he went there I cannot 
say. He himself simply states that a 
ove of adventure carried him thither. 
But I am uncharitable enough to 
suspect that his departure was some- 
what hurried, and that he left his 
country for his country’s good. I may 
be doing a. good man an injustice, and 
if so, I apologise to his outraged shade. 
But my intensive studies in spyiana 
(what a word !) lead me to suspect the 
worst, 

It was g gay Paris which greeted, 
hough not very enthusiastically, our 
homas when he arrived there in the 
spring of 1859. The full tide of the 
Second Empire was flowing, and the 
ity of Light scintillated round its 
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enigmatic Emperor and his lovely 
consort. The ingenious M. Haussman. 
was driving his boulevards, with a 
thoughtful prescience of their value 


‘in civil commotion, through the old 


rookeries of the city, and the lilt of 
“* Partant pour la Syrie”’ was the motif 
of the hour. But capitals are un- 
friendly places to the penniless foreigner, 
and soon Thomas, from his room in the 
Faubourg St Honoré, surveyed a bleak 
prospect. The Emperor's police were 
beginning to take an acute interest in 
the young Englishman, and his patient 
landlady’s hints on unpaid bills were 
becoming broader and broader. But 
his luck held, and a chance meeting 
with a friendly parson at, rather 
regrettably, an obscure cabaret, soon 
gained him a modest position in a 
prosperous firm of English merchants, 
And there, for a wonder, Thomas 
remained for nearly two years, acquiring 
golden opinions of his industry and 
attention to business. 

Four thousand miles away, grave 
gentlemen met to hear Mr Jefferson 
Davies read his Inaugural Address as 
first President of the Confederate 
States. In an April dawn of 1861 a 
shell whined across a mile of water 
to crash upon the squat bulk of Fort 
Sumter, and the Civil War, which was 
to drench the United States in blood 
for four dreary years, had begun. 
From Europe loyal Americans streamed 
homewards to play their parts in the 
struggle, and among them was an alien 
figure—Mr Thomas Beach, respectable 
clerk in the counting-house of Messrs 
Arthur & Co. of Paris. 

But he did not appear in the ‘ Great 
Eastern’s’ passenger list under that 
homely name, Thomas Beach died 
one sunny afternoon in Cherbourg, and 
Henri le Caron, French citizen, stepped 
aboard Mr Brunel’s masterpiece in his 
place. Like most of his actions, the 
reason for the change is not clear. He 
himself states that he wished to save 
his fond parent anxiety, but this 
somewhat belated filial piety, though 
most creditable, is, to my suspicious 
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mind, rather a flimsy motive. I have 
a well-founded belief that M. Hyrvoix, 
head of the Emperor’s Secret Police, 
had something to do with the -meta- 
morphosis. For we know that vague 
schemes of @ great French Empire in 
Mexico were already forming in the 
third Napoleon’s tortuous brain, and 
an observant young man serving in the 
armies: of the distracted United States 
might well pick up most valuable 
information. If so, the astute M. 
Hyrvoix and his master were doomed 
to disappointment; for M. le Caron 
soon found other fish to fry in his 
adopted land. 

His record in the Civil War was 
mildly creditable. Enlisting as a 
private in the 8th Pennsylvania 
Reserves, he rose to be First Lieutenant 
in the Federal Cavalry. Under General 
MacClellan he fought on the bloody 
field of Chattanooga, and survived the 
terrible winter campaign on the 
Potomac. The last year of the war 
saw him as Assistant Adjutant-General 
of an army with the rank of Major, 
and as such he was demobilised in 1865, 
In fact le Caron, née Beach, was quite 
@ good soldier. 

But like everything else, wars come 
to an end sooner or later, and the 
Major faced the problem of finding a 
job in civil life. He had saved a little 
money, he tells us, and had also 
acquired a wife whom he had rescued, 
in the best traditions of romance, from 
the brutal and licentious soldiery. The 
lady, with commendable prudence, 
obtained an advance from her uncle, 
and with this and his savings her 
husband decided to study medicine at 
the Medical School of Chicago. And 
as 1865 drew to its close we see his 
frock-coated figure moving through the 
pain-haunted wards which knew not 
Lister. 

1866, and the new United States 
pitched uneasily on war’s aftermath. 
There were strange stirrings as thon- 
sands of men sought desperately to 
pick up the severed threads of their 
lives, and there were those to take 
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advantage of their discontent. In thy 
deep South quiet folks trembled as thy 
hooded figures of the Ku Klux Klay 
rode past their farms in the darkneg, 


rule of the Molly Maguires replacaj 
the law of the land. Smoke-fillg 
saloons in New York and _ elegan 
drawing-rooms in Washington hear 
the brogue of another country, a bitte 
revengeful country, as the conspirator 
gathered to discuss their plans. 
were representative of all Classes, 
judges, physicians, ward politicians, 
and navvies, but they had one thing 
in common—a deep-seated hatred for 
England and her rulers, which the mid. 
Victorian policy of Dublin Castle did 
little to assuage. We know now that 
these rulers had a high motive for their 
policy. It was the security of a 
Empire in a world of enemies, and st 
the risk of their lives they carried it 
through. That, at least, should hk 
said for the grave gentlemen of Downing 
Street. But the hate of the secret 
societies was like a burning acid. 


Of these, by far the most powerful, §, 


financially and politically, was the 
Fenian Brotherhood, directed by that 
strange half-mad genius, Jame 
Stephens. On American soil he and 
his friends had formed an Irish Republi- 
can Government, which functioned i 
all departments of State, including 4 
War Office under ‘General’ O’Neil. 
The close of the Civil War had released 
from the armies thousands of Irishmen, 
many of them jobless, and to their 
hate of England was added the 
persuasion of economic necessity. Ih 
their scores they enlisted in the Irish 
Army, and by the summer of 1866 
it had reached formidable numbers— 
on paper. 

Arms and ammunition, the surplu 
of war, were purchased and stored mor 
or less secretly at dumps ‘near the 
unfortified Canadian border. For the 
grand design of the Irish leaders wa 
no less than the invasion and conquest 
of Canada. 

The plan was Napoleonic in its scop®, 
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Nn th} if somewhat less than Napoleonic in its 
3 the execution. The colony (for not till 
Klay} a year later did Canada become a 
These, dominion) was to be conquered and 
Is the} used as a base for subsequent operations 
laced} against England. The Eastern ports 
fillei } were to send out swarms of privateers 
gant | which were to prey on British shipping, 
hear] | and meanwhile a huge Irish army was 
iter § to be trained and equipped for the final 
atos | invasion of Ireland. And last but not 
They | least, it was hoped that the United 
sss, § States, still smarting under the 
ians,§ ‘Alabama ’ affair, would afford material 
thing f help and belligerent status to the new 
1 for} rulers of Canada. 

mid. A hare-brained scheme it seems 
) did today, but hare-brained schemes, as 
that} we know to our cost, have a knack 
their § of succeeding. But fortunately the 
’ anf invasion was an inglorious fiasco, owing 
dat partly to the ineptitude of the leaders 
dit and partly to the cowardice of their 
| bef followers. At 3 a.m. on the Ist June 
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1866 about 800 men, armed to the 
teeth, embarked in barges and were 
towed by a tug across the Niagara River 
_ tothe selected landing-place which bore 
the ominous name of Waterloo Bay. 
Some difficulty was experienced during 
the disembarkation, as fully fifty per 
cent of the invaders were hilariously 
drunk, and insisted on returning to the 
boats for further refreshment. But 
at last the landing was completed, and 
at 4 A.M. Colonel Starr hoisted the 
Irish flag on Canadian soil. The army, 
presumably somewhat sobered, ad- 
vanced without opposition and captured 
the little post of Fort Erie. 

That was the only success of the 
expedition. The next morning the 
22nd Battalion of the Toronto Volun- 
teers arrived, and the invaders promptly 
evacuated their temporary stronghold. 
' After a hot pursuit, they turned at a 
township called Ridgeway and made 
at least a feint of resistance to the 
Canadians. But the first volleys had 
hardly been fired when the Irish broke, 
and casting away their arms fled pre- 
cipitately, headed by the General Staff, 
from the fatal field. They were saved 

‘ 
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from complete annihilation as they 
struggled into their boats by the arrival 
of the U.S. gun-boat Michigan, which 
insisted on taking the fugitives prisoner. 
At the cost of six Canadian lives, sixty 
of the invaders had been killed and over 
two hundred captured. Not even old 
Kaspar, in his understandable efforts 
to get rid of that most annoying child, 
Peterkin, could say that the Irish had 
gained a famous victory. 

This affair, needless to say, had 
caused a first-class sensation in London 
and the United States, and Thomas, or 
rather Major le Caron, had sent a long 
account of it to his parent in far-away 
Colchester. In his letter he mentioned 
that he had known all about the 
invasion long before it started, as many 
of his friends were in the conspiracy. 
He must have written a good letter, for 
Beach pére showed it proudly to an 
acquaintance, Mr John Redow, M.P. 
for Colchester. That gentleman, well 
aware of the Government’s perturba- 
tion at the invasion, considered 
Thomas’s news exciting eriough to 
pass on to exalted quarters. And an 
invitation to visit the land of his birth, 
all expenses paid, arrived in the ‘home 
of Major Henri le Caron in Chicago. 

In No. 50 Harley Street two grave 
gentlemen talked with their visitor 
of many things. They were pleasant 
gentlemen, who treated him as an 
equal, records Thomas complacently, 
despite the fact that they were both 
related to the peerage. Overcome by 
their persuasions and perhaps by class- 
consciousness, he succumbed, and, for 
£20 a month and all expenses, agreed 
to serve Her Majesty’s Government in 
the U.S. Thomas, at long last, had 
found his vocation. 

As the tall-funnelled Cunarder carried 
him back to the scene of his new 
labours, he had time to reflect on his 
plan of campaign. Actually his task 
of establishing confidence in the Fenian 
heart was fairly easy, as he was officially 
a Frenchman who, in the Lafayette 
tradition, had helped in the American 
struggle. His friends and patients had 
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- no reason to doubt his protestations of 
sympathy for the ould country and her 
perennial grievances. In due course 
an elegantly headed and phrased letter 
arrived from New York in which 
General O’Neill expressed a wish to 
meet with the Resident Medical Officer 
of the Illinois State Prison, a post to 
which Thomas had been appointed, 
albeit he had no legal qualifications for 
it at all. But he had what was better 
in the States of the eighteen sixties—a 
relative. by marriage in the Senate. 
His prospective patients were not, of 
course, consulted. 

To New York, then, went the good 
physician. The meeting with the 
General went like the proverbial breeze, 
and soon a flamboyant commission 
testified that the Irish Republic had 
unlimited trust and-confidence in their 
well-beloved Major le Caron, and by 
these presents appointed him Mihtary 
Organiser of its Army at a salary of 
sixty dollars a month and expenses at 
the satisfactory rate of seven dollars 
a day. Through the kindly offices of 
the Senator, indefinite leave (with pay) 
was granted to the Medical Officer. 
As the transatlantic idiom so breezily 
puts it,. Thomas was getting nicely 
fixed. 

' But soon he had to earn his Hibernian 
dollars. A huge public meeting was 
held, inevitably to raise funds for the 
Irish cause, and naturally the Military 
Organiser was billed to speak. So 
successful was he that tears flowed 
from every eye, and, better still, cash 


from every pocket. Then, in the. 


convivial atmosphere of Mulvaney’s 
select saloon, the Committee met to 
consider the disbursement of the collec- 
tion. And, as a result of their delibera- 
tions, a decision was reached. It was 
that Canada should again be invaded 
on a bigger and better scale at an early 
date. Naturally the Military Organiser 
was the man to arrange details, and, 
like M. Emile Ollivier in Paris, he 
accepted his responsibilities with a 
light heart and with better reason. 
The preparations went merrily forward, 


and, as a graceful gesture to the pro- 
spective victims, the gallant Major 
found time to forward full details to 
certain correspondents in Canada, §» 
everyone was happy. 

But soon the voice of calumny wag 
raised against the hard-working Military 
Organiser. It is believed, with what 
truth I know not, that if three Irishmen 
are in & conspiracy, two informers are 
present at every meeting. Be that as 
it may, @ gentleman named Roche 
evidently thought it was true; for he 
detected the Major taking copious 
notes at a plenary session of the 
Invasion Committee. It seems an 
innocent enough action, but Mr Roche 
smelt a rat. He promptly denounced 
the note-taker as an informer to the 
President of the Fenian Brotherhood. 

Thomas acted immediately with 
military precision. Tight corners were 
nonovelty tohim. Without amoment’s 
hesitation he resigned his post, and his 
letter to the President would melt the 
stoniest heart. Through every para- 
graph runs the theme that a good man 
had been wronged, but that heaven 
would defend the right. More practi- 
cally the President did, and Mr Roche 
was banished from the movement with 
a flea in his ear. And the Major applied 
for, and received, a very substantial rise 
in salary from his penitent chiefs. 

Thus fortified he resumed his military 
labours. Three points near the 
Canadian border were selected as 
invasion bases, and on them the Army 
was to concentrate. The largest base 
was at Buffalo, and smaller ones were 
established at Malone and Franklin. 
On the night of 26th April 1870 
the concentration was complete, and 


General O’Neil, the Commander, gave 


the word to advance. But of the 
thousand-odd men which formed the 
vanguard over 700 were, as the General 
bitterly reported to New York, in 4 
state of “sottish intoxication.” It 
was morning before the invaders were 
sober enough to cross the border, and 
their Commander took the gloomiest 
view of the prospects of success. 
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In the meantime, prominent in the 
rear-guard, like the Duke of Plaza Toro, 
was the Military Organiser. Not, I 
hasten to say, because he had similar 
motives to those which actuated that 
nobleman, but because his post of duty 
was there. He had lagged behind to 
hasten on the vast hordes which General 
O'Neill confidently expected would 
follow him when the news of his dashing 
action was known. But unaccountably 
these phantom hordes never arrived, 
owing entirely, as the Military Organiser 
frankly and manfully confessed, to 
some defect in his staff-work. Even 
the 400 reserves who did arrive some- 
how got lost. As the Major pointed out, 
it was all most regrettable. 

While he was labouring at the base 
the advance went on, and the border 
was crossed safely. It was almost 
simultaneously recrossed; for the 
Canadian Government were ready this 
time and had placed troops in strategic 
ambush. ‘That these ambushes were 
exactly on the line of the invaders’ 
march was not surprising; for a 
thoughtful touch on the part of their 
Organiser had sent a copy of his 
operation orders to Government House, 
Ottawa. Like its predecessor, the 
invasion was a farce. It was all over, 
and there was not much shouting. 

Back in New York, the Major pro- 
ceeded to garner his sheaves. - The 
Fenians, with commendable restraint, 
had decided on. a policy of ‘no recrimi- 
nations,’ and assuaged the grief of 
their Military Organiser by an hon- 
orarium of one thousand dollars and 
the grant of a month’s leave for the 
purposes of rest and meditation. With- 
out ostentation, thereupon; Thomas 
crossed the Canadian border, and was 
promptly denounced to the authorities 
as a Fenian by a clerical gentleman. 
The embarrassed authorities had to 
act, and their captive was lodged in 
Cornwall County Gaol. But Thomas’s 
martyrdom was happily of short 
duration. An apologetic Commissioner 
of Police arrived that same night and 
conducted the languishing prisoner to 
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Ottawa, where great men praised him 
and, more acceptably, remunerated 
him. And the curious gentlemen of 
the Press were informed that the 
captive of Cornwall Gaol had been 
wrongfully arrested and subsequently 
released. 

Refreshed in spirit and pocket, the 
Military ‘Organiser returned from his 
holiday in Virginia. With that natural 
shrinking from public curiosity which 
was so characteristic of the man, he 
forbore to mention the Canadian 
episode to his employers, but plunged 
with eager interest into the latest 
plan of the Irish War Office. Like all 
great plans, it was extremely simple. 
A submarine vessel, the invention of 
the ingenious Mr Ericsson, was to be 
purchased, and, loaded with patriots, 
was to proceed to the Isle of Wight. 
Arrived there, Osborne was to be 
surrounded and Her Majesty, Queen 
Victoria, seized as a hostage. Further 
operations were to follow, but they 
were not formulated, being wisely left 
to the men on the spot. Perhaps the 
Committee felt like the gentleman who 
caught the tiger by the tail and who 
reflected that he was all right so far, 
but the next step required considera- 
tion. Nevertheless, it was confidently 
expected that the possession of the 
illustrious captive would make England 
grant Ireland’s demands forthwith, 
and that the Union Jack would no 
longer flutter over Dublin Castle. 

This incredible plan was solemnly 
agreed to, and the Military Organiser 
was ordered to purchase the submarine 
forthwith. But before setting off on 
his quest he flashed a warning to 
London via the new cable. The 
Cabinet took alarm. Plain-clothes 
policemen. lurked behind every. bush 
in the Isle of Wight, much to Her 
Majesty’s annoyance ; infantry marched 
and counter-marched araund Osborne ; 
the Royal Regiment sent down six guns 
from Woolwich, and warships raised 
steam hurriedly in. Portsmouth Har- 
bour. In the Atlantic patrols scoured 
the grey swells for the submarine and 


, 
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its cargo of desperadoes, but without 
success. For funds had unfortunately 


run short before the Military Organiser’s 


quest was finished, and Mr Ericsson 
made no sale. But the Major was 
allotted seven hundred dollars for 
expenses, so he, at least, was happy. 

Not weary in well-doing, Thomas, 
year after year, strove for Ireland. 
Plot after plot did he further for his 
Committee, and equally assiduously 
sent full details thereof to London. 
Plots to murder, plots to dynamite, 
plots to burn—it is a dreary catalogue 
of mostly frustrated crime. Yet not 
once was thf Major suspected. He 
must have been a superb actor, and, 
taking him all for all, a very brave 
man. For the fate of the spy in 
Hibernian circles was, and is, speedy 
and unpleasant. Even the cold, strange 
eyes of Mr Parnell on one of his visits 
to the States did not pierce the Major’s 
secret. For over two decades he played 
his part, 

His activities were not confined to 
matters military, and in his duties, 
like John Wesley, he took all the world 
as his parish. He started a newspaper, 
the ‘ Irish World,’ to further the cause, 
and its accounts are still extant. They 
make entertaining reading. A touching 
item of 78 dollars on account of dis- 
honoured cheques is followed by an 
even more touching entry of 2030 
dollars for J. Mahoney’s funeral. Philo- 
sophers may care to speculate if this 
was @ case of cause and effect. Mr 
Parnell’s reception cost a modest 
160 dollars, but Messrs Burke, Casey & 
O’Toole romp off happily with a loan 
of 8000 of the best. Copies of these 
accounts were meticulously forwarded 
to London for the edification of Her 
Majesty’s Ministers. I like to think 
that these grave gentlemen had at 
least one good,laugh during their tenure 
of office. : 

Through the eighties the reports, 
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accurate and objective, streamed into 
Downing Street. But Thomas was 
getting tired, and no wonder. His las 
year in the States was marked by 
huge sensation in Irish politics. This 
was the Cronin murder, which began 
with a commonplace embezzlement of 
Party funds and ended with the finding 
of Dr Cronin’s body in a New York 
sewer. He had, like Mr Midshipman 
Easy’s superior officer, displayed exces. 
sive zeal and had paid the penalty of 
officiousness. The careful reports which 
Thomas sent to London afforded Mr 
Gladstone valuable help in his Her. 
culean task of pacifying Ireland. The 
curious may read a good account of 
this affair in the ‘ Times’ of December 
1889. 


But that was almost the end for' 


Major Thomas Beach. In that name 
he sailed for England with his wife and 
family, and a‘few days after landing 
was closeted with Mr Anderson of the 
Foreign Office. Then Colchester took 
him to her bosom, and he enjoyed a 
well-earned rest on his considerable 
savings. 

The curtain lifted once again on his 
strange life. The Phcenix Park murders 
had left their stormy aftermath, and 
the Special Commission was tearing 
the wretched Pigott and his letters 
to disreputable tatters. Among the 
strange figures of espionage and counter- 
espionage who gave evidence was our 
hero. For a few hours the fierce spot- 


_light of publicity beat upon him. Then 


it flickered and died, and Thomas 
returned to his peaceful home. For 
another twenty years he lived on in 
Colchester, a pillar of the church and a 
notable tenor in the choir. But perhaps 
on drowsy English Sunday afternoons 
his thoughts strayed back to the hectic 
life of an alien land. We all have our 
complaints of the treatment life metes 
out to us. But at least Thomas could 
not, with justice, complain of monotony. 
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THE COUNTRY WALLAH. 


BY SHALIMAR, 


I. 


Tae large four-masted barque, in 
which I was an apprentice, had been 
idly swinging to her anchor off Bombay 
for nearly two months. It was during 
the latter part of the south-west 
monsoon, with its heavy rain squalls 
and steamy heat, and all hands were 
heartily sick of it. Our little half- 
deck was almost unbearably stuffy at 
night so that sleep was difficult, and 
we could not lie out on deck because 
of the rain; the one consolation that 
being at anchor brought—an unbroken 
night’s rest—was thus denied to us. 
Every evening when the captain came 
off we waited anxiously for news. 
Would we go back to the docks and 
load, or go north to Karachi for wheat ? 
The jute season was approaching. 
Would we go round to Calcutta or 
Chittagong to load, or even to Rangoon 
for rice? Anything would be better 
than hanging on where we were. 

The long delay at least did one of us a 
good turn. Peter, the senior apprentice, 
having finished his time, had gone up 
for his second mate’s examination and 
passed. The idea came to him the day 
his indentures expired, and he had asked 
the captain’s permission and advice. 

“What do you want a curry and 
rice ticket for ?” the old man growled. 
“Why don’t you wait till you get 
home and get a London one ?” 

At the time an idea was prevalent 
that the best certificate was a London 
one, with a Liverpool one a close 
second and the rest among the also 
ran, but the mate backed up Peter. 
He maintained—and my subsequent 
experience corroborated what he said 
—that no shipowner, marine super- 
intendent, or shipmaster ever asks to 
see your certificate, which has only to 
be shown at the shipping office when 
signing on. Furthermore, he offered 
to coach Peter in the sort of sea- 
manship required by examiners, and 





Peter, who had not forgotten the 
navigation he learned on the Conway, 
got going. The captain eventually 
gave him permission. He came through 
the ordeal successfully, and strutted 
on board in triumph, waving his clean, 
new certificate and putting the old 
man in a bit of a quandary. He could 
not discharge Peter in a port abroad 
except by mutual agreement; he 
could not make him third mate because 
we had one already; and a fourth 
mate—seeing we had a boatswain— 
would be like the fifth wheel of a coach. 
He eventually did the only thing the 
law permitted—signed Peter on as an 
able seaman; but, of course, allowed 
him to stay on in the half-deck and be 
treated like the rest of us. 

One Saturday morning a wooden 
full-rigged ship that was very pleasing 
to the eye was towed out of the docks 
and came to an anchor about half a 
mile away. It was during the idle 
twenty minutes after breakfast, and, 
glad of any diversion, we were out on 
deck watching her through our binocu- 
lars. Her name was the Rustomji. 
She had Bombay on her stern and flew 
the house-flag of a well-known and 
wealthy’ Parsee. The mate dismissed 
her with a contemptuous shrug. . 

“ A country wallah,” he pronounced. 

Being thorough young snobs we dis- 
missed her, too. We knew something 
about country wallahs; we remem- 
bered the. jute-laden Bengali pariah 
brigs that came alongside in Chitta- 
gong on @ previous voyage—dirty and 
cockroach-ridden, with long splices in 
nearly every coir rope of their running 
rigging—and we classed the Rustomji 
with them. That evening I was on 
the poop at sunset hauling down the 
ensign when I overheard the captain 
say to the mate— 

“Do you know what ship that is, 
mister ?” 
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“Yes, sir; the Rustomji—Parsee 
owned,” the mate answered indif- 
ferently. 

“ Yes, but you don’t know that she’s 
the old Sea Swallow.” 

“Sir!” the mate gasped, “not the 
Sea Swallow ?” 

‘““The very same; the old tea clipper.” 

“IT knew she was something out of 
the ordinary,” said that cheerful 
twister, the mate. 

The news I carried into the half- 
deck brought everyone out to have 
another look at the wooden ship before 
the light failed. Though the marvellous 
tea racing—when the world’s fastest 
clippers, hard-driven by the world’s 
finest seamen, strove for the prize given 
to the first vessel to get home to London 
with the new season's China tea crop 
- —had practically ended over a quarter 
of a century before with the opening 
of the Suez Canal, we were keenly 
interested in its history. And here 
was one of the most famous tea clippers 
of them all. Thoroughly excited and 
full of enthusiasm, we conferred the 
glamour of the Odyssey on the hitherto 
despised country wallah. The next. 
afternoon being fine for a change, we 
asked the third mate to get us per- 
mission to row over to her in the gig. 
He got the permission, and said he was 
coming with us. With him at the tiller 
the gig was pushed off, and five of us, 
with Peter pulling stroke, manned the 
oars. She was a smart gig, and, as it 
was Sunday, we were all wearing our 
uniforms and badge caps. The third 
mate steered the gig towards the old 
clipper’s bows, and when we were 
about fifty yards off her he gave the 
order, “Way enough.” We turned 
the gig broadside on, lay on our oars, 
and admired. 

Never had we seen a more perfectly 
shaped vessel; she was to our own 
floating steel warehouse what a 
thoroughbred is to a dray horse; she 
carried the unmistakable stamp of an 
aristocrat of the sea in her symmetrical 
grace. When we rested on our oars 
we were right ahead of her, and from 
that viewpoint we saw to perfection 
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the lovely curves of stem and en dignity. 
the easy sheer and graceful lines of fy beard, | 
hull. She had beert freshly painted, qf wed ¥' 
oiled, from her gilded trucks down 44% VY 
her water-line, and even the gmajf md the 
expanse of copper sheathing thy} much of 
showed coquettishly at her forefpon %#°U" ° 
was gleaming. Her yards, on which the ship 
the sails had been rolled in a ney ted 
harbour’ stow, had been squared » 
meticulously that one imagined he 
mate must have used his sextant during 
the operation. We paddled slowly aft, 
There were no long splices or Irish 
pennants about her rigging; nots 
rope or block was out of place. We 
were almost abreast of her teak 
accommodation ladder when a tall 
man, clad in a well-cut tussore sik 
suit, appeared at the head of it, 

“The captain presents his compli. 
ments and asks if you would care t 
come on board,” he said courteously, J ° 

“Thanks very much, sir,” the thin 
officer replied. 

He sheered the boat in towards the 
gangway, and a uniformed lascar rma 
down to draw it gently alongside. We 
made it fast and went up the gently 
sloping ladder to be welcomed by the 
gentléman in the tussore silk suit, who 
turned out to be the mate. 

“The captain is on the poop; com 
this way,” he said. 

As we walked aft I gasped. Th 
teak planking of the main-deck wa 
spotless ; the fittings were of varnished 
teak mounted with glittering brass or 
copper; she had no topgallant bul- 
warks, and her main-rail, which, yacht- 
like, only seemed to be about. thre 
feet above the deck, was surmounted 
with brass throughout its entire length. 
I had never seen so much brass o 
board a ship, and I could judge, from 
painful, personal experience of cleaning 
our own limited brasswork, the amount 
of labour that went to keeping it 
burnished as it was. We went up 4 
few steps on to a monkey poop which 
was completely covered by a wal: 
fitting awning, and the captain came 
along to meet us. His figure we 
spare, -and he carried himself with 
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dignity. He had a closely trimmed 
heard, keen, kindly eyes, and a cul- 
tured voice; in fact it did not take 
us very long to discover that both he 
and the mate were gentlemen, very 
much of the old school. They put us 
at our ease at once, talked to us about 
the ship and her sailing qualities, and 
pointed out some of her most interest- 
ing features. A white-clad servant, 
with a large silver badge on his ample 
head-dress, came along, bowed deeply, 
and spoke a few words in Hindustani. 

“Good,” the captain said; “‘ we'll 
go down below and have some tea.” 

We licked our lips ; for our own ship 
—like most deep-water sailing ships 
of her time—could have taken points 
from almost any workhouse on shore 
in the matter of feeding. We went 
down the companionway into a cabin 
as tastefully decorated as a lady’s 
boudoir. I fear we took little interest 
in the furnishings, however. Our eyes 
were on the many plates lying on the 
mowy-white table-cloth that covered 
the long polished mahogany table. I 
remember thinking we must not make 
beasts of ourselves. With the excep- 
tion of the third mate, who lived in 
the cabin, none of us had seen a table- 
doth for months; and we had almost 
forgotten that there was such a thing 
as afternoon tea. On the plates were 
many kinds of sandwiches, cakes, and 
buttered toast, and another servant 
was pouring tea from a large silver 
teapot into cups which already con- 
tained cream. Cream! and we had 
forgotten the taste of milk ! 

The conversation turned on the 
coming voyage. The Rustomji was 
bound to the Seychelles, and the cap- 
tain was eager to get to sea. 

“You know, gentlemen, it’s really 
& pleasure to watch the old lady 
sailing,” he said, “ but we’re hung up 
for the want of a second mate. We 
had a very nice,young fellow, but he 
left to go into steam, and we are 
having difficulty in replacing him. . Of 
course, the law does not oblige us to 
calty a certificated second mate, but 
my owners insist on it. They are like 





that. There are a few certificated 
beachcombers about, but we won't 
look at them. To get the best out of 
native crews one must be a gentleman.” 

Peter was looking: at the captain 
with keen interest, but it was the third 
mate who spoke. 

‘“* Peter passed for second mate last 
week,” he said. 

** Really,” the captain said inquir- 


y: 

** Yes, sir,” Peter said, and I noticed 
he was blushing. “I have no experi-: 
ence as an officer, of course, but if my 
certificate would help you out——” 

“ It certainly would ; but would your 
captain be willing to let you go?” 

‘*T’m sure he would, sir; I don’t 
think he has much use for me,” Peter 
blurted out. 

As an applicant for a job Peter was 


_ making a very poor show, but the third 


mate intervened. 

“He means, sir, that there’s really 
no place for him aboard our ship,” he 
explained. ‘‘ You see, I’m third mate, 
and, as we carry a bo’s’n, Peter is, 
well—er—redundant.”’ 

“TI see,” the captain said with a 
smile, “‘and I would be glad to have 
him. I don’t want to do anything 
underhand, however; Tl see your 
captain the first thing in the morning 
and try to come to an arrangement.” 

We returned to our ship and ate our 
Sunday evening meal off the tops of 
our sea-chests. There was no cream 
in the tea. Before breakfast next 
morning @ beautiful gig, with mahogany 
fittings, dashed alongside, gnd the 
captain of the Rustomji came smartly 
up the accommodation ladder. Our 
captain advanced to meet him, and 
they disappeared into the cabin. Five 
minutes later Peter was summoned. 
He told us later that our old growler 
was most affable. 

** Would you like to take this job ?” 
he asked. 

- “ Yes, sir.” 

‘Well, you’re very lucky. You'll 
be making a good start, and there 
aren’t many young fellows to-day-who 
can say they have been officers in such 
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a famous ship as the Sea Swallow.” 
Our old man bowed courteously to the 
captain of the Rustomji and continued : 
“You're getting a very smart young 


sailor, captain,” he said. ’ 


Peter could hardly believe his eyes, 
or his ears. He had never known the 
old man show courtesy to anybody, 
and never during the years of his 
apprenticeship had he received even 
a hint that he was a sailor at all, let 
alone @ smart one. After breakfast 
the captain took him ashore, and at the 
Shipping Office he was signed off the 
articles and on to those of the Rustomji. 
He left us that afternoon, and before 
we turned-to in the morning we heard 
the clink of her windlass pawls as her 
anchor was being hove up. Away she 
went in the wake of a tug, and before 
long they were piling the canvas on 
her. During breakfast we talked wist- 
fully about Peter and his good fortune. 


I cannot imagine, Peter said, a nicer 
job than the one I landed that Sunday 
afternoon in Bombay, or more perfect 
sahibs than the captain and mate. 
They made me at home at once, and 
their tact in dealing with an inexperi- 
enced young officer was really exquisite. 
Both had been midshipmen, and 
officers, in the old Blackwall frigates, 
and the captain was in command of 
one of them when the ships were sold. 
They were traditionists ; the habits of 
man-of-war style and discipline of the 
Blackwallers were ingrained in them, 
and I imagine that was what drove them 
to the East to serve in one of the few 
sailing vessels left in which such style 
and discipline could still be maintained 
—the native-owned country ships. The 
Rustomji had a large crew of smart but 
docile lascars, run by a serang and two 
tindals—the equivalent of a boatswain 
and boatswain’s mates. The butler had 
been with the captain for years and 
knew his work thoroughly ; the food was 


plentiful, daintily cooked and served. 


I had not been half an hour on 
board when the captain informed me 


A week later we sailed for 
where we loaded wheat for London, 
One morning, while on holiday at my 
own town, I turned in to the public 
library to learn from the ‘Shipping 
Gazette’ how the homeward-bound 
ships were faring, and got a shock 
when I read the following paragraph; 
““Mombasa, 16th March. The Ry. 
tonyi, which put into this port in 
distress, has been condemned as un. 
seaworthy and will be broken up. The 
cargo, much of it damaged by se. 
water, has’ been sold.”’ 

So poor Peter had not kept his job 
very long. A month later I rejoined 
our ship, which was loading in the West 
India Dock, and two days before we 
sailed who should walk into the half. 
deck but Peter. Naturally those of w 
who had been shipmates with him 
wanted to hear his yarn, and this is 
what he told us. 


that I must learn Hindustani, or rather 
the particular brand of it- called 
Lascari bat. Some of the hands hal 
a smattering of pigeon-English, but 
the captain forbade the use of it, 80 it 
behove me to get busy. He lent mes 
Hindustani dictionary and grammat, 
and kept the eight to twelve watch 
with me the first night out, teaching 
me helm orders and the more common 
words of command. Fortunately the 
petty officers were so well trained 
that they seemed to anticipate my 
orders. Like the lascars they wor 
uniform, even at sea; and the seran 
used a boatswain’s pipe attached tos 
silver chain slung round his neck, ant 
carried a rattan to assist the unfor 
tunate lascar who did not jump quickly 
to an order. The discipline was perfect, 
and everything went smoothly. I 
was a lovely life, and there was 1 
place on this globe where I would 
rather have been than aboard the 
Rustomji running down the Arabia 
Sea. And how sweetly, and with what 
grace, the old ship sailed! In th 
lightest of zephyrs, with her sail 
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flapping, she would ghost along and 
never lose her way. I have seen her 
doing seven knots with a breeze so 
light that her captain, standing on 
the poop, did not need to shelter the 
match with which he lit his cheroot ; 
and I have seen her doing eleven with 
hardly a hiss from the cleanly cut bow- 
wave, and the man at the wheel steering 
her with one hand. 

On the second day out we had the 
first bit of excitement of the voyage. 


_A filthy-looking object, hardly recog- 


nisable as &@ man, was hauled up out 
of the forepeak. A stowaway—and 
one whose language no one on board 
could understand. He was led along 
to the poop, where he dropped on his 
knees before the captain and knocked 
his forehead three times on the deck. 
The captain could make nothing of 
him, and ordered the serang to turn 
the hose on him after throwing his 
clothes overboard. Later, clad in 
one of the lascar’s shore-going clothes, 
he was brought along for further 
interrogation by the captain, aided 
by the serang and the butler. For an 
hour they could make nothing of him— 
which, considering that India has 
twelve main languages and over two 
hundred dialects, was not surprising 
—but at last decided he was a Moplah 
from the jungles behind the Malabar 
coast. How he got to Bombay and 
how, and why, he stowed away in the 
Rustomji’s forepeak was a mystery 
to everyone on board, and I fear it 
will remain a mystery. The mate 
was inclined to think ‘that he had 
heard an Hereditary call from the sea, 
for the Moplahs are descended from 
Arab pirates. He was pathetically 
eager to do something for his living. 
He would join enthusiastically in the 
scrubbing of the decks, tail on to a 
trope on which others were pulling, 
and even make his way aloft; and all 
the time he neither spoke a word that 
anybody understood, nor heard one 
that he recognised. I have learned a 
little about Moplahs since then, and I 
should not wonder if he were a fugitive 
from justice, possibly a murderer. 
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We were steering in a south-westerly 
direction across the Arabian Sea, and 
the weather was typical of that ex- 
perienced at the change of the mon- 
soons. For almost a whole day we 
would have light north-easterly breezes 
with a blue unclouded sky ; then ca'ms, 
variable airs, and rain squalls. We 
made reasonably good progress, though ° 
—it was in this business of ghosting 
through the doldrums that the old 
ship used to score over most of her 
rivals in the tea racing—and on the 
tenth day out we must have reached 
about the latitude of the Laccadive 
Islands and well to the westward of 
them. I had, of course, nothing to do 
with the navigation, and was not 
even interested. In the morning the 
weather had been very sultry, and a 
long, rolling swell was coming along 
from the eastward. I remember the 
captain making what I thought was a 
curious remark to the mate. 

“ The glass is much too high for this 
locality,” he said uneasily. 

In my ignorance I had not imagined 
that a barometer could stand too high. 
I know better now—and this glass did 
not suffer from that particular com- 
plaint for very long. After breakfast 
it began to fall, and by noon it had 
dropped three-quarters of an inch. 
The wind was from the north-east, and 
at noon the captain brought it four 
points on the port quarter by altering 
course to due south. A dense bank 
of cloud appeared to windward, and 
the captain eyed it suspiciously. 

** We're for it,” he said to the mate. 
“* Let the second mate shorten her down 
to six tops’ls and fores’l.” 

They went below for their mid-day 
meal, and I superintended the taking 
in of the canvas. With such a large 
crew it was easy, and there was, as 
yet, little wind; indeed, it seemed to 
me that we were wasting what there 
was of it. “But the bank to windward 
drew nearer; the wind freshened 
rapidly, and seemed to be tearing great 
ragged pieces of cloud from it. The 
sea was getting up rapidly. The mate 
relieved me and I went below, had my 
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meal, and retired to my bunk. When 
I returned.to the poop at four o’clock 
a high cross sea was running, the sky 
presented a wild and terrifying appear- 
ance, and the true hurricane wind 
seemed to show itself during the 
rapidly increasing squalls. We took 
in the upper topsails and reefed the 
foresail during that dog-watch. When 
we hove the log at six o'clock the 
Rustomji was doing thirteen knots, 
and when I sat down to supper the 
fiddles were on the table, for the ship 
was lurching heavily. After the table 
had been cleared the captain sent a 
servant to my room for me. He had 
@ sheet of paper in front of him, and 
on it he had drawn a diagram of a 
revolving storm, with long track arrows 
showing the various directions of the 
wind in the storm area. 

“‘ 'm going to give you a little lesson 
that you may have cause to remember 
some day when you are in command 
yourself,” he said kindly. ‘“‘ We have 
got into the dangerous quadrant of a 
cyclone, though it isn’t really dangerous 
yet. When I left the deck just now the 
wind was still from the north-east, 
which means that the centre of the 
storm bears somewhere about sou’- 
south-east, and, as the wind has 
remained almost steady in direction all 
day it follows that we are on the line 
of progression of the centre. That 
tallies with what we know of the 
course these cyclones in the Arabian 
Sea take. If we were nearer to the 
centre we would be in a critical pre- 


dicament, but I think we have time: 


to run across in front of it, to cross 
its bows as it were, and get away clear 
without losing much distance. The 
text-books say that in such a position 
we should either run with the wind 
on the starboard quarter, or heave-to 
on the starboard tack, and that only 
@ full-powered steamer should try to 
cross in front. Well, given the wind, 
this old beauty is as good as any full- 
powered steamer. We should soon 


alter the direction of the wind, and 
thus of the bearing of the centre, and 
get away clear.” 


There was nothing pontifical in hig 
manner as he sat. in his usual chair, 
bracing himself against the lurcheg, 
While the ever-freshening storm howled 
outside he, calmly, and in the mog 
friendly and charming manner, tried, 
with the aid of the diagram, to explain 
his action, and what he would hays 
done if we had been in a different part 
of the cyclone area. He pointed out 
that though the wind near the centr 
might be blowing at the rate of a 
hundred miles an hour, the whole 


storm, revolving like a cart - wheel,’ 


would be moving to the west-north- 
west at the rate of a hundred and fifty 
miles a day. He took infinite pains to 
instruct me, and I shall always cherish 
the memory of that second dog-watch, 

I had to relieve the mate at eight 
o’clock, and the captain stood the 
watch on the poop with me. The night 
was as dark as the grave, and tor 
rential rain lashed horizontally at us 
during every minute of the four hours’ 
watch. The old clipper was running 
blindfold. We never saw as far as 
the main lower topsail, and only at 
intervals did we see: the mizzen one, 
though it was only a matter of fifty 
feet from where we stood beside the 
wheel. The only light came from the 
phosphorescent gleam on the towering 
crests of the waves running up on the 
port quarter, the lightning which 
flashed incessantly—though we never 
heard the thunder for the roaring of 
the wind—and the lamp in the bin- 
nacle. The broad seething race to 
leeward, too, was sparkling with phos 
phorus as if bejewelled. * We con- 
centrated on the steering; for it was 
useless to try and keep a look-out, and 
I am doubtful if our side-lights could 
have been seen half a ship’s length: 
The chance of meeting some wander 
ing vessel was, however, about ou 
only cause for anxiety. The beautiful 
old ship was behaving splendidly; 
weltering cleanly through the tumultu- 
ous sea; tossing up her stern jauntily 
to the waves that ran up, threatened, 
then passed harmlessly beneath her. 
She was steering well; the two met 
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at the wheel had little difficulty in 
keeping her straight. Fierce though 
the squalls were, I had an idea that 
ap till then she had not got fairly 
involved in the cyclone, though I 
could see that the captain was getting 
worried because the wind had not 
shifted as he expected. It was about 
nine o'clock when it backed a point 
to north-east by north, and the captain 
altered course to south by east, thus 
still keeping the wind four points on 
the quarter. He had explained that 
one should never run with the wind 
dead aft in a cyclone as a big shift of 
wind would catch the ship by the lee. 
The shift of a point the right way had 
shown him that his plan was working, 
and, by the light of the binnacle, I 
could see that he was smiling. 

Strange as it may seem, I enjoyed 
that watch, though I was wet to the 
skin; for no oilskins could have kept 


I came out of that deep sleep with 
an explosive suddenness, the result of 
@ violent and painful thud, and the 
next moment I was rolling down the 
steeply sloping floor of my room. I 
had been pitched clean out of my 
bunk. With another violent and 
painful thud I brought up against the 
doorstep. In the inky darkness I 
knew where I was, because the door 
was on its hook and partly open, 
and I could féel the brass-surmounted 
step. As, bruised and sore, I lay there 
trying to force my muddled wits to 
work, I became aware that the Rus- 
tomi had got well into the cyclone ; 
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for with every timber of her tortured 
fabric she was groaning in protest. 
Judged only by the roar that reached 
the sheltered room the fury of the 
storm was unbelievable, and by the 
extreme angle of the floor it was 
evident that the ship had been 
forced over on to her starboard beam- 
ends. In an almost childish confusion 
and fear I imagined that every thun- 
derous reverberation was caused by 
great waves trying to seek me out 
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out that rain. I was watching a gallant 
ship putting up @ winning fight, and 
never once after the first shift of wind 
did the captain show a trace of un- 
easiness. Tho wind shifted another 
point to the north, and the captain 
altered course a point to the east 
accordingly. Nothing further hap- 
pened till the mate again relieved me 
at midnight, and I went off to my 
bunk. It may have been the valour 
of ignorance, but I remember thinking 
that cyclones must be vastly over- 
rated, and in spite of the violent 
lurching I went off into a deep sleep. 
What happened to the captain’s plan 
after that I never knew. I suppose 
some cyclones do not conform strictly 
to rules, and they have been known to 
recurve instead of adhering to the path 
laid down for them in the books on 
meteorology. This seemed to have 
been one of them. 


Il, 


and destroy me. Torrents of water 
crashed overhead, and more was wash- 
ing about unaccountably near to where 
I lay. The slope of the floor became 
even steeper; I was sure the ship 
was capsizing, and I remember think- 
ing that it would be much more 
pleasant to die on deck than caught 
thus like a rat in a trap. Over and 
still farther over she went till I was 
lying almost flat on the door, but just 
as I thought she would soon be upside 
down she shuddered violently, as if 
she had crashed into something, and 
stopped heeling. A horrible thought 
that she had already foundered and 
was fathoms deep below the surface 
came to me, and I almost sickened with 
panic. The ship had no freedom of 
motion. She was inert and dead as 
if the sea above were pressing her 
downward into ocean depths. Hardly 
able to breathe, I waited for the 
water to rush into the room and 
drown me. 

For a few minutes nothing happened ; 
then I pulled myself together, deter- 
mined to ascertain the worst, and if 
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the ship was still afloat to fight my way 
out of the trap. 

With the aid of the edge of the door 
I managed to get on to my feet. I 
knocked up the hook and the door 
swung outward and downward, hauled 
me over the doorstep, and flung me 
across the cabin, where I brought up 
against the table. The swinging lamp 
above the table had always been kept 
alight throughout the hours of dark- 
ness, but now the light was out, and 
the cabin, like my room, was as dark 
as an unilluminated coal pit. I found 
that I was up to my knees in swilling 
water, which accounted for what I 
had heard, and the sea was pouring 
down on me in cascades. Obviously 
the skylight above had been stove in, 
or washed away. Hanging on to the 
table, I made my way forward to the 
companionway and crawled up the 
stairs. The door, which faced aft and 
was in two parts, was closed. The lee 
part was the free one. I turned the 
brass knob, and the moment I got the 
door away from the jamb the wind 
tore it from my grasp and swung it 
wide open. The rush of wind and spray 
across the face of the open door 
appalled me, and [I tried to close it 
again, but the wind wrenched my arm 
so violently that I feared it would be 
torn off. I managed to withdraw it, 
then sat down on the second step to 
think matters over. If the wind could 
do that to my arm, what would it do 
to my body? Throw it overboard, 
without doubt! As I sat cowering it 
came to me that anyhow the ship was 
afloat, for no heavy water came down 
through the open doorway. I felt that 
the captain and mate must be very near 
me; for, to remain on the poop at 
all, they must be lashed to the weather 
mizzen rigging or the fife-rail not far 
away. I thought of the men at the 
wheel and peered out cautiously, but 
I could not see that far in the blackness. 

The companionway clock was close 
behind me. When I placed my ear 
against it I could hear it ticking, but 
I could not see it. The tumult outside 
became fiendish, and the ship seemed 





to be sagging heavily as if her stg, 
board side was now being draggsi 
downward by some invisible powe 
under the surface. She still appeared 
to be stunned and dead; and if th 
volume of water I had heard lashing 
around the cabin floor were 

criterion of the rest of her it was littl, 
wonder. At short intervals she crashed 
heavily on what seemed to be solid 
rocks... A vivid flash of lightning 
almost blinded me, but I opened my 
eyes in time to see, beyond the smashed 
skylight, the naked wheel, shorn of 
wheel-box and grating. It was deserted 
—as veritable a sign of surrender a 
a white flag flying over a redoubt, 
Another flash lit up the companionway, 
and I saw the face of the clock. Th 
time was ten minutes to five. I reck. 
oned I had been awake about an hour, 
so the terrific lurch that threw me out 
of my bunk must have happened 


about the time that I was due to kf! 


called for the change of the watch 
Daylight would be due in a little ove 
half an hour, so I clung miserably to the 
rail of the companion stairs and waited. 

The first thing growing daylight 
revealed was the smashed skylight 
substantial erection of teak and thick 
glass—with the sea on the lee side 
washing right up to its coaming, th 
small bell sticking up at the after-end 
of it, then the deserted wheel. Beyond 
was the terrible sea rising into the 
sky, with which it was literally mingled, 
in great pyramidal heaps. I no longe 
considered cyclones overrated; ther 
was a ferocity, a supernatural savagery, 
about that demoniacal turmoil that 
sickened and stunned me—now that 
I could see as well as hear it—and 
caused me to feel as puny and impotent 
asa fly. The pyramids of water, lashed 
by a rain-laden hundred miles an hou 
gale, were smoking. If the captain and 
mate were anywhere on that exposed 
poop they were dead, for no humal 
being could endure such pressure. To 
have ventured out of the companion 
way would have meant death, but I 
remembered that the butler’s pantry 
had a port-hole in the break of the 
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from which I could see forward. 
Lorawled along, pausing at the foot 
of the stairs to look at the appalling 
mess that had been an elegant cabin. 
[reached the pantry and looked through 
the thick glass of the port The star- 
poard half of the main-deck was under 
gething water, in which a confused 
tangle of spars, ropes, blocks, and 
gear was washing about. The boats on 
both the forward and after skids were 
The solid teak. deck-house, 

which contained the galley, had. stood 
so far, but the large, heavy hen-coops 
which had held the fowls for both 
cabin and forecastle were gone. The 


angle of vision did not permit me to | 


look very high, but it was enough to 
let me see that the lower topsails were 
no longer there. The fore and main 
topmasts had ‘snapped off at the lower- 
mast caps. This must have happened 
when the ship stopped capsizing, and, 


‘indeed, was probably what prevented 


her going over altogether. For a 
time I could not see a soul; then, 
through the spray which was driving 
right over the mastheads, I saw what 
looked like a man. It was a man; for 
I saw him move, and he was lying on 
the lee side of the main-top, partly 
sheltered by the mast and held by some 
wire ropes that had fallen across the 
small platform. I went back to the 
cabin, where a tell-tale compass was 
slung in gimbals over the table. Judg- 
ing the wind to be about abeam I 
made it out to be blowing from the 
east. Before I noticed this I had 
thought that the Rustomji must have 
broached -to; now I formed the 
opinion that the wind must have 
shifted ahead so suddenly that there 
was no time to call the watch, let alone 
cut away the topsails which had, how- 
rai gone with the strength of the 


As I returned to my perch at the 
top of the companion stairs the ship 
came* more upright, and, looking out 
over the poop, I could see that the 
rain and spray were coming from almost 
right ahead. I decided to venture out, 
but the moment my feet touched the 
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poop planking I was whirled aft till I 
brought up against the forward end 
of the skylight with a foree that 
knocked the breath out of me. I 
crawled back to my shelter, but had 
time to notice that the poop was com- 
pletely deserted. We must have been 
very near the dreaded centre then ; for 
the direction of the-wind was changing 
rapidly, and it is in the centre that the 
pyramidal seas that sometimes over- 
whelm vessels are usually found. There 
was no sign of the notorious centre calm, 
but, as I have said, this particular 
cyclone did not seem to conform to 
any rules. 

I went below to have a look at the 
mercurial barometer in the captain’s 
room. As I passed through the cabin 
I noticed on the panelling the mark 
which showed the height to which the 
water had risen; it was close up to 
the deck overhead. The captain’s 
room was a scene of sodden destruction. 
Boots, clothing, charts, and books were 
lying in pulp on the floor; only the 
barometer, hanging in its gimbals, had 
escaped. I looked at it, and saw the 
only cheerful sight of that dreadful 
morning: the top of the column of 
mercury was convex, a sure sign that 
it was rising. Full of apprehension I 
opened the chrondmeter boxes. They 
were full of water, and both chronom- 
eters had stopped. I took a note of 
the barometer reading, and when I 
looked at the instrument half an hour 
later it had risen a quarter of an inch. 
Obviously the worst of the storm was 
over. 

Back in my shelter in the companion- 
way I could see that the sky was 
clearing. The squalls became less 
frequent and less violent; the wind 
was settling down to a steady gale. 
About eight o’clock I ventured out, 
and found that I could stand. Aided 
by the fife-rail round the mizzen-mast 
I got to the break of the poop, and 
from there down to the main-deck. Just 
as I reached it the starboard galley 
door opened, and out came the butler 
and the cook. I went along to meet 
them, They had escaped with a few 
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bruises, though the galley had been 
almost gutted and the water had risen 
above the level of the range, putting 
out the fire. Taking the butler, who 
spoke English, with me, I went along 
to the forecastle and knocked on the 
sliding door. Almost immediately the 
second tindal came up, followed by all 
the men of the starboard watch, which 
I had led. As the last man appeared 
it came to me in a flash that the 
captain, mate, and the whole of the 
port watch had gone. But, no! what 
about the man lying in the main-top ? 
I sent the tindal and two hands aloft 
to free him from the wires that pinned 


him down. They cut him clear, and - 


he came down the lower rigging like 
a monkey. It was the Moplah. 

It was maddening. Here was the 
one man who had been on deck when 
the disaster happened—for the star- 
board watch had remained below in 
their flooded forecastle—and he could 
not talk to us. He did his best by 
signs and gestures. He pointed to me, 
held up two fingers, and then shook 
his fist at the sea. This I took to mean 
that the other two white men had been 
drowned. He pointed to the hands of 
the starboard watch; then, with one 
comprehensive sweep of his arm, flung 
the whole port watch overboard. He 
depicted himself being thrown upward 
by @ great wave, grabbing the main 
shrouds, clambering over the futtock 
shrouds and lying down in the top to 
leeward of the mast. His performance 
was very crude and most dramatic, 
but it left us in little doubt of what 
had happened ; it also left me stunned, 
saddened, and bewildered. 

‘“* Master like cup of tea, sir?” the 
butler asked. 

I replied in English that I would. 
There could be no harm in speaking 
that language now, and the butler 
would be very useful as an interpreter. 
I went round the deck inspecting the 
damage. As might have been expected, 
it was most severe on the starboard 
side, which had been so deep under 
the sea. The spare spar on that side 
had been torn from its lashings, and 
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forty feet of the bulwark was smashe 
The fresh-water cask, which had lah 
in chocks on top of the galley, was jy 
staves, and we found the Copper 
dipper under the main fife-rail. “ Thy 
jib-boom was gone. As has been said, 
the topmasts and everything aboy 
them had gone, but the lower yank 
with their furled sails, braces, ani 
lifts were intact. At any rate, th 
fine-lined clipper could be sailed. Many 
of the spars, held by a tangle of wir 
and manilla ropes, were tossing abou 
in the sea alongside, and it was m 
the heaviest of those that the hull wa 
bumping. That had to be stopped, 
and I ordered the hands to cut then 
away. They got busy, and the Moplah, 
hacking with axe and knife, was th 
busiest. The butler came along. 

“Master have got match, sir?” b 
asked. “All matches in pantry spoiled 
with water.” 

“Tm afraid I haven’t, butler,” | 
said. “‘ As you know, I don’t smoke,” 

** Perhaps in captain’s room, sir,” the 
butler suggested. 

I shook my head; I had seen th 
captain’s room. 

“Perhaps in the mate’s,” I said 
without much conviction. “Com 
along.” 

We went to the mate’s room, whith 
was on the same side as the captain, 
and found it in an even worse state. | 
remembered that the captain kep 
packets of matches, along with hi 
stock of wines, spirits, and beer, ins 
large wardrobe with shelves whit 
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stood in a room opening off his bath 
room. We went into the room to fini 
that the wardrobe had been wrenchel 
from its lashings and crashed to tht 
deck. The matches were soaking ani 
every bottle was smashed. That wi 
that. There was an abundance d 
coal and wood in the forepeak, ail 
not a dry match in the ship. Wom 
was to follow. The tindal came.aloy 
to say that the men were thirsty, ail 
could he have the handle of the fresh 
water pump which was kept in my room. 
I gave him the handle, but two minuté 
later he was back, trembling violently 
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and beckoning me to go forward. I 
went, to find that the pump had been 
wrenched from the deck by a loose 
spar, and there was nothing to prevent 
the swilling sea-water from flowing 
down into the only fresh-water tank. 
full of foreboding I got the dipper, 
bent a length of spun-yarn to it, and 


I had barely recovered from that 
shock when I got another. Had I 
been used to wooden vessels my very 
fret action as soon as I could move 
about the deck would have been to 
sound the well, but I did not think of 
it till I noticed that the ship was very 
sluggish in her movements and lying 
much lower in the sea. The result of 
my sounding showed that there was 
five feet of water in the hold. She had 


} evidently been very badly strained, so 


half the hands were at once put on to 
pumping. They got the pump wheels 
revolving, and soon two streams of 
water spouted on their bare feet and 
ran down into the scuppers. At the 
end of an hour there were six inches 
less water in the well, which showed 
that, although the water was coming 
in pretty freely, it could be kept under 
control—if the thirsty men could con- 
tinue to work. I called the butler, 
and told him to warn the men to keep 
their clothing soaked with salt water, 
but on no account to drink it. The 
Moplah was obviously puzzléd; he 
pointed to his parched lips and then 
to the sea in mute inquiry. I shook 
my head vigorously, and he shrugged 
his shoulders in resignation. 

It is terrible the thirst that a day 
in the tropics, coupled with an imagina- 
tion, can raise. By four o’clock in the 
afternoon I felt as if my tongue was a 
cinder in a burned-out stove, and the 
longing for water wag almost irre- 
sistible. The men must have been 
worse, for they were doing back- 
breaking work at the pumps. The 
butler came aft to tell me that one of 
the lascars was drinking salt. water. 
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lowered it down the pipe. The water 
it brought up was almost as salt as 
the sea; and just as we made the 
startling discovery that there was not 
@ drop of fresh water on board the 
sun came out for the first time since 
the storm broke, and shone brightly 
on the dishevelled Rustomji. 


Iv. 


I had him brought before me, and the 
crazy wretch suddenly whipped his 
sheath-knife from his belt and came 
at me. Quick as he was, however, the 
Moplah was quicker. With a shout he 
grabbed a vacant belaying-pin from the 
main fife-rail and laid the lascar out 
at my feet. We put the irons on the. 
poor wretch and locked him up in 
the paint locker—and I thought with 
shame of my own secret store of water. 
It was in a large carafe, safely jammed 
off in a rack in my room, and there it 
remained while the butler probably 
wondered why I locked the door every 
time I came out. I hope I am not 
unduly selfish, but that carafe would 
have given but a few drops to every 
man on board, and I reckoned that, for 
various reasons, I was the best person 
to keep alive. I determined to ration 
myself severely to a tablespoonful a 
day—though I needed an almost super- 
human resolution to carry that policy 
out. I decided to dry the captain’s 
revolver.and load it in every chamber. 

I sent the butler down into the 
lazarette to open a barrel of cabin 
biscuits, which would be easier to chew 
than those supplied to the crew. I 
had already seen some of the. hands 
trying to munch uncooked rice. Squads 
of them pumped ail night, but next 
morning’ they were in a very bad way. 
Some of them lay on the deck, utterly 
exhausted, their protruding’ tongues 
black and swollen; two or three of 
them could not get their tongues back 
into their mouths; others who could 
speak looked at me piteously and 
moaned— 

“* Pani, sahib, pani /” 
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- The sight of them blinking stupidly 
from beneath red eyelids set in haggard 
faces on which the salt had dried grey 
was too much for me, and I turned 
away. The storm had died down 
completely; a gentle breeze was 
blowing from the north-east and the 
barometer had risen to normal; the 
sun shone pitilessly out of a cloudless 
sky, and there was not a speck of cloud 
to promise rain. Rain there must be 
in plenty in the region of equatorial 
squalls farther south, and I was dying 
to get some sail set, but before the ship 
could sail I had to get rid of the tangle 
of spars, rope, and canvas trailing in the 
sea alongside, and the hands were no 
longer fit to tackle that job. I went 
in to my room to think things out, sat 
down on my settee, and fell asleep. I 
woke up about half-past ten and went 
up on to the poop. It was hotter than 
ever; the melted pitch was bubbling 
up from the seams between the deck 
planks. I glanced forward and thought 
I saw evidence of a miracle. I closed 
my eyes in case of an hallucination, 
and opened them again. Smoke was 
pouring out of the galley funnel. An 
apparent miracle, and one that might 
lead to another. The butler came aft 
to report and explain how it had hap- 
pened. The Moplah had first cut and 
carefully dried some shavings in the 
sun, then evoked a spark by friction. 
¥ “Butler, that fire must never be 
allowed to go out,’”’ I made my cracked 
lips mutter. ‘Perhaps I can make 
fresh water.” 

I remembered an experiment we 
once made in Iquique, and thought I 
could repeat it on a larger scale. I 
filled the large kettle used by the crew 
with salt water, then seized on the lid 
tightly with wire. From a length of 
quarter-inch copper tubing I cut four 
feet, inserted one end in the spout of 
the kettle, and made the joint tight 
vith tarred canvas, spun-yarn, and 
vire. I had some large holes punched 
m an empty kerosene tin, put it on 
the galley floor, and placed an alu- 
minium cooking pot inside it. I put 
the kettle on the stove and the end 
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of the tube in the cooking pot, then 
went along to my room. When ] 
returned I had the loaded revolver in 
one hand and the carafe of water in 
the other. Some of the lascars st 

to their feet when they saw the water, 
but* a threatening motion with the 
revolver sent them down on the deck 
again. Inside the galley were the 
butler and the cook, with the tindal 
keeping guard. at the door. I emptied 
the precious water from the carafe 
into the pot, where it rose a few inches 
above the end of the tube, then settled 
down to wait and watch. Soon the 
kettle on the stove was boiling, and the 
steam passing through the tube was 
causing the water in the pot to bubble, 
With anxious eyes I watched it rising 
till the pot was nearly full. To aid 
condensation I had buckets of sea. 
water passed into the galley, and the 
cook carefully poured them into the 
kerosene tin, from where the water ran 
out through the holes on to the deck, 
thus giving circulation. As soon as the 
pot was full the butler baled the water 
out of it with a cup and poured it into 
a jug, and while it was cooling I formed 
the hands into a queue, with the worst 
cases nearest the door. In full view 
of all hands I gave the Moplah the 
cook’s chopper, and went through the 
motions. of cleaving the skull of the 
first man who tried to seize the jug: 

I allowed half a cupful of water to 
each man, but with the first three I 
had carefully to drop it on to tongue 
that could not be withdrawn. With 
lips black, cracked, and dry, with 
bodies parched beyond relief, the poot 
wretches stood patiently in the queue 
waiting to get their share of the life 
giving fluid. Till six o’clock next 
morning the butler and cook, assisted 
by two lascars, took turns to keep th 
primitive distilling going. It wa 
hard and hot work. Periodically they 
had to clean the saturated solution d 
salt out of the kettle, refill it with 
sea-water, and get it to boiling-poit 
again. As it was baled out of the po 
it was doled out to the eager hands. | 
stayed in the galley with them #l 
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t, and by sunrise we had distilled 
five gallons of*fresh water. 

After that the wreckage was soon 
out clear, and, with the pumps gaining 
a little on the water in the hold, I 
decided to get sail on the ship and try 
to make southing towards the equator. 
The courses were loosed and sheeted 
home, and topmagt staysails run up 
on the lower stays. With six sails sot 
—three square and three fore-and-afters 
—the dainty clipper went off with the 
light breeze broad on the quarter at 
the rate of three knots. We kept the 
distilling going till, on the third day, 
we got a heavy rain squall, which I 


I had now to think of the navigation, 
which would have given me little 
trouble had I the proper appliances ; 
but the charts were in pulp and the 
chronometers ruined by salt water. 
All I had was my sextant and an atlas 
that I always carried with me, and 
those, being in my own room, were 
dry. The ship was bound to Port 
Victoria, in Mahé Island, and it never 
struck me to try and go anywhere else. 
Making an exact landfall by dead 
reckoning was absolutely impossible, 
for the simple reason that I did not 
know within hundreds of miles where 
the ship was when the cyclone had 
finished with her; I had no point of 
departure. To get the latitude was 
simple enough, but with no way of 
finding the longitude I had to fall 
back on ham-bone navigation—the sort 
of navigation that the Nova Scotian 
schooners and brigs that sailed to the 
West Indies without chronometers prac- 
tised, the sort of navigation used by 
the Polynesians when they found the 
distance north or south of the equator 
simply by looking at stars through 
holes set at an angle in coconuts—in 
other words, by parallel sailing. The 
Seychelles were represented on my 
atlas by a few small dots, but I made 
the latitude of them to be roughly 
“south. If I sailed south till I reached 
the fourth parallel of south latitude, 
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was ready for. I had spread the poop 
awning slackly so that there were two 
large hollows in it, and those quickly 
filled with water, which we baled out 
with buckets. We filled up every 
receptacle in the ship from the wash- 
deck tub downward. The unfortunate 
lascar, sane again, was released from 
the paint locker, and I blessed the 
Moplah, who, by his primitive jungle 
trick, had evoked the fire that saved 
our lives. Rice was cooked for the 
crew; the cook boiled a seven-pound 
piece of salt beef for me; and, with 
recurring showers, we were never 
thirsty again. 


well to the eastward of the islands, 
then sailed due west along that parallel, 
I was bound to make them ahead. 

I have said that to get the latitude 
was simple enough, though not the 
exact latitude. I could get a meridian 
altitude of the sun every day at noon, 
but I had no Nautical Almanac to 
give me its declination. I had found 
the covers of the book in the captain’s 
room, but its pages were in pulp. I 
had, however, in my room exercise 
books containing some of the problems 
I had worked out when preparing for 
my exam. in Bombay, and some of 
the dates were near that on which I 
commenced navigating—if I had got 
that correctly ; for so much had hap- 
pened since we left Bombay that I 


‘did not even know the day of the week 


—and by using corrections I could get 
an approximate declination that would 
be good enough. 

I was on the poop half an hour 
before the estimated time of noon by 
the clock, determined not to miss the 
sun when it reached its highest altitude, 
and kept the sextant continually to 
my eye. It was as well that I did; 
for when the sun reached the meridian 
and stopped rising, I found that the 
clock was twelve minutes fast. I 
worked out the sight and made the 
latitude 4° 10’ north. I had thus to 
sail nearly 500 miles before I could 
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turn west and run along the parallel 
of four degrees south. For most of 
the time the wind was easterly and 
. light, but the old clipper, even under 
such short canvas, made satisfactory 
progress. Near the equator we got a 
spell of variable airs and calms, but 
we slipped across and picked up another 
easterly breeze. I thought it might 
freshen into the south-east trades, but 
no southing came into it. Never for 
@ moment was the galley fire allowed 
to die down; it was tended as 
reverently as any sacred flame of 
remembrance. 

At last we reached the fourth parallel 
of south latitude and I turned west 
along it, warning the tindal that a 
good look-out must be kept for land, 
by night as well as by day. The wind 
varied from south-east round to almost 
due north, but always it was fair and we 
could lay our course. By the end of 
the second day I became restless, long- 
ing for a sight of the promised land, 
eager to know if my ham-bone naviga- 
tion had succeeded. [I could not see 
how it could fail; at that time I was 
full of confidence and rather proud of 
myself, too. It was something to be 
in full command of a ship—even if she 
had only half a crew, was partly 
disabled, and leaking badly—at the 
age of twenty. At first I had felt the 
loss of the captain and mate very 
badly. They had been so kind to me 
that their passing left an almost un- 
bearable blank, but I was so keen on 
my job that gradually the memory 
of them, though not forgotten to this 
day, hurt me less. 

We sailed slowly on through an 


empty sea, never even seeing a bird, 


and by the end of a week I was almost 
in despair. In‘ my doubt and per- 
plexity there was only one solid 
reality I could hold on to—we were 
on the fourth parallel; every succes- 
sive noon observation showed that. 
But could we possibly have passed 
Mahé during the hours of darkness ? 
I consoled myself with the thought 
that it was quite impossible; for the 
lascars were keen-eyed and, besides, 
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[Dee, } 1942. ] 
there were islands both to the north] snong 
and south of it. I remembered the} snd we 
captain saying there were twenty-nine] | was 2 
of them “in the Seychelles group, and ,uit. 
we could not have passed them al], fity ys 
I could only imagine that we had been | preeze 
much farther east than I had thought} “Ru 
when we turned to sail along the fourth captain 
parallel, that instead of being hundreds J his hig 
of miles west of the Laccadives when “Hu 
the cyclone hit us we must have been{ “ (a: 
close to them. On we went, and just} “Ye 
after dawn on the ninth day a very Seyche 
excited tindal called me and asked§ “Th 
me to come on deck. I was out of myf “Be 
bunk in a second, and, still in pyjamas, f Victori 
rushed up on to the poop. Right Ther 
ahead was a purple blur—a blur, but captair 
solid. Land! I had made a good § looking 
landfall after all. I tried to appearage “Wi 
if it was just what I had expected, § hundre 
and, the land being still a long way off, § the wz 
I went below leisurely, bathed, shaved, § at las’ 
and put.on a clean white duck suit. Africar 

When I got on deck again thf The 
land had stretched out on_ both§ that I 
bows. It was still too far off on boa 
for me to discover anything in the puzzle 
nature of a port. A little later we J anythi 
sighted, to the southward, the first my pr 
vessel we had seen since leaving § saggin; 
Bombay. It was a steamer away out § hear t] 
on our port beam. I would have J “[ye 
liked to have got some information § naviga 
from her; but did not know how t § countr 
go about it. Our signal flags wer § is wor 
intact, but the code-book had bee imagin 
pulped with the others, and the only § tell hi 
hoist I could remember was N.C, § had + 
which means, “In distress; wat § appro: 
immediate assistance.”” The red ensig § of the 
hoisted upside down would have meant § some 1 
the same, but I did not feel justified § 4 gooc 
in making such an appeal. After all, § his bri 
although the ship was low in tl § thelo 
water the pumps were holding thet § the w 
own and the land was in sight. Th } had p 
captain of the steamer solved thé § strean 
problem for me; he altered couts § across 
to pass close under my stern anl— “y, 
came along parallel with me fF under 
the starboard side. Her rails welt § caster! 


lined with passengers, European ail 
native, and there were some ladié 
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among the former. I felt important, 
and was, I fear, a bit above myself. 
I was glad I had donned a clean white 
wit. The steamer was only about 
fifty yards away, and with the light 
breeze conversation was easy. 

“ Rustomji, ahoy!” the white-clad 
captain of the steamer shouted from 
his high bridge. 3 

“ Hullo !”’ I replied conventionally. 

“Can I render you any assistance ?” 

“Yes; I would like a chart of the 
Seychelles.” 

“The Seychelles ! Whatever for ?”’ 

“Because I am bound into Port 
Victoria,” I replied rather stiffly. 

There was a pause, and I saw the 
captain and the officer on the bridge 
looking at each other. 

“Well, you’re something like nine 
hundred miles from there, and heading 
the wrong way,” the captain shouted 
at last. “That land ahead is the 
African coast near Mombasa ! ”” 

The exclamation of astonishment 
that I gasped might have been heard 
on board the steamer. I was shocked, 
puzled, and ashamed. More than 
anything, ashamed. The deflation of 
my pride was such that I felt myself 
sagging at the knees. I could almost 
hear the captain of that mail-boat say, 
“Ive often wondered what sort of 
navigation goes on aboard those old 
country wallahs ; but, damn me, this 
is worse than anything I could have 
imagined.”” I longed to explain; to 
tell him I had not a chronometer, and 
had taken my departure from an 
approximate position somewhere west 
of the Laccadives, when the ship, for 
some unknown reason, must have been 
& good way nearer to Socotra. From 
his bridge the captain must have seen 
the long gap in the starboard bulwark, 
the weary lascars pumping—as they 
had pumped for weeks—and the two 
streams of water from the hold flowing 
across the deck into the scuppers. 

“You'll never back to the Seychelles 
under such short canvas against the 
tasterly winds and the current, cap- 
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tain,” he shouted kindly. ‘“ She looks 
as if she was badly damaged, too. 
You’d better go into Mombasa and 
refit. Kilindini lighthouse bears west 
by south, distant nine miles. You'll 
get a native pilot there to take you into 
the harbour. Good-bye.” 

The steamer’s engine-room telegraph 
clanged and she shot ahead, leaving 
behind her the most astonished man 
in the South Indian Ocean. Obviously 
the prevailing winds and currents 
had cancelled. out any idea of 
taking the disabled clipper to the 
Seychelles; so I sailed on, and two 
hours later picked up a pilot who 
brought her to an anchor in Kilindini 
harbour. There [ got one slight con- 
solation: I found that, at any rate, I 
had been on the right parallel. Mom- 
basa lies in 4° 3’ south latitude. The 
authorities took a hand in the game, 
and decided the Rustomji was so badly - 
damaged that she had to be condemned 
as unseaworthy. A court of inquiry 
was held, and I was complimented on 
having brought the ship safely into 
port, thereby saving the lives of her 
crew. The members of the court said 
some very nice things about the 
courage, skill, and resource shown by 
such a young officer ; and, among other 
things, I was praised for my initiative 
in taking the ship to Mombasa instead 
of trying to make Port Victoria in 
face of the hostile elements. I hope 
none of the members of the court ever 
meet that B. I. skipper. 

The Moplah promptly disappeared 
into the interior, the crew was sent 
back to Bombay, and I was given a 
passage to this country. I hardly 
knew whether to be sorry that the 
Rustomji had come to such an igno- 
minious end or not. I felt that I 
could not have sailed in her with a 
strange captain and mate—both pos- 
sibly beachcombers. Now I am looking 
for another ship, but I am certain I 
will never get anything like the old 
country wallah our mate sneered at 
that Saturday morning in Bombay. 
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VOLUNTEER. 


OLIVER WARNER. 


* This story shall the good man tell. his son.” 


THE story is a great one, and it is 
not yet all told. But its beginnings, 
now that nearly three years have 
passed since the Volunteer once more 
came into his own, are worth recalling, 
since the weight of passing seasons has 
already done something to dull its 
lustre, and even Henry spoke aura, 
not after, Agincourt. 

Far from Hal’s or Hotspur’s was the 
mood in which we set out on this 
struggle. For the time, our heads 
were bowed in shame that we had come 
near to betraying friends, our muscles 
flabby from unrationed living. The 
act of war itself was tonic. As always, 
the cream of the country’s youth, if 
not already serving, went to its post 
as quickly as intake would allow. We 
were all set for Mr Chamberlain’s Three 
Years’ War. It would be chiefly 
economic, with emphasis on the block- 
ade and the Maginot Line. Only in 
the Royal Navy, and among the 
Bomber and Coastal crews of the 
Royal Air Force, where were already 
gathered so many of the most gallant, 
was there a sense of almost intolerable 
strain and urgency, a knowledge that 
Falstaff must give place to Hotspur 
pretty quickly if the whole fabric of 
our lives were not to crumble before 
we could realise it. These men, and 
merchant seamen, knew no ‘ phoney’ 
war. 

Then, like a blast from a jarring 
trumpet, came disaster. To some 
nations crises cause paralysis. To the 
British, who with the Dutch are 
perhaps the least neurotic people on 
earth, they are a stimulus, almost—or 
so it has seemed at times in history—a 
necessity, so ingrained, thanks to the 
sea, is a sense of ultimate security. 
With this, and with an accompanying 


—HEnrRyY V. 


laziness, goes a sense of invincibility 
deep-rooted enough to challeng 
the inhuman victory- conditioniy to | 
which every Nazi child is subjec: 


Laziness sometimes conce 
reserve of strength, and never w 
more necessary than in May  4(,| 
when the Secretary for War bro  sast| 
an appeal, at the eleventh hou , for | 
men for local defence. It was realised | 
that an altogether fresh and pressing 
danger had arisen, something com- 
parable with that which had been 
expected from Spain in 1588 and from 
France in 1804. The challenge was| 
met by volunteers, and there is some- 
thing at once characteristic and hearten- 
ing in the very name. Although the 
Elizabethan Trained Bands were not 
precisely volunteers they were first 
cousin to them, while those who 
prepared to face Napoleon a century 
ago, the old Fencibles, whose elaborate 
uniforms blossom in so many passages 
in Hardy, were undoubtedly so, as 
were those who (also sometimes garbed 
in strange colours) formed Home 
Defence Battalions in the last clash of 
arms. 

Menace from sea and land: had been 
outfaced before. Britain now looked 
skyward, to that third element to which, 
it was beginning to be realised, she 
had taken so generous a measure of 
her incomparable sea tradition. The 
language and outlook of airman and 
sailor are akin, and from the wealth 
of her maritime stock the Empire 
drew some of her finest pilots. In he 
hour of greatest need, they saved het. 
But their base, “that aircraft-carriét 
off Europe” as Ribbentrop has called 
Britain, needed land defence from 
parachuting interlopers such as 
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»ted the Low Countries. Shot- 
ard rook-rifles were summoned 

» jnformal execution. Time was 
shori. as short as equipment, but the 
‘vil of the land was aroused as never 
ve in its history. It is the opinion 
some competent to give it that 
| while the airmen were winning the 
great defensive battle, and the seamen 








pode ping open the supply-lines, a strong 
nto | | det a to immediate offensive action 
i Fa | produced by the thousands who 
ie ang to arms wherever they could 
j, them. The Hun, fortunately, 
© snow little of their military com- 
0, pence. He only knew in what 
us| Peppose they assembled, together with 
, for, 5 jothing of their history. Although 
alised| 2° shrieked at them for francs-tireurs 
. and swore that they should never 
a be treated as soldiers, continental 
been Campaigning had taught him a whole- 
from S0me Tespect for and indeed a horror of 
was | the guerilla when fighting on his own 
ome.) Soil. Every man who responded to 
rten.| the call that day in May 1940 knows 
the| mow that he played at least some part 
not| im staving off the crowning disaster, 
firs; i= gaining time for recovery and 
who tenewal of strength. He stood in line 
tury | of battle for his country in a sense 
rate| iWhich should be true once at least in 
ages the life of every citizen. Moreover, a 
ew leader had arisen, belatedly yet in time, 
‘bed| Whose resolution seemed as reckless 
ome| 0 the rest of the world as it did reason- 
h of; able to the countrymen of Shakespeare. 
No Briton feels quite at his best unless 
we 
ked 
ich, 
she 


vel Destiny, being an ironist, drew 
The Britain’s) manhood to her ramparts, 
and| | Watched her save her dishevelled army 
sIth (which, be it noted, returned as if 
vir expecting a court martial), drubbed her 
he| With bombs by night, beat her at the 
™ outposts, and then, as if bored by 
her alarums in the West, drew back 
ed} the Eastern curtain and played before 
om} ™an’s wondering eyes a drama, of such 
iad} ‘Sustained ferocity as to make all former 
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he is facing odds. When, after hard 
fighting, he finds himself in preponder- 
ant strength he is apt to think it a 
trifle unnatural. While yet a Local 
Defence Volunteer, and before he 
became transmuted into a Home 
Guard, the amateur soldier had already 
rendered a spontaneous, traditional, 
and vital service. If he contributed one 
iota towards swaying the German High 
Command towards Paris instead of the 
Channel, if he helped cause that fatal 
hesitation in sending such an aerial 
Armada as was launched at Crete, then 
he had already served a principal end. 
What consolation may -be derived 
from three years of major set-back 
lies largely in ‘the fact that wars are 
won not wholly by the valour of soldiers 
but through the mistakes of General 
Staffs. Nor is it safe, until war is 
ended and a treaty of peace not merely 
signed but implemented, to say that 
such and such a policy is proved 
right. Hitler himself has afforded us 
a glimpse of how near the Hun was 
to the pit in the winter of 1941, 
when he straddled half the world. 
No man was ever yet' defeated, even 
behind barbed wire, who privately 
refused to admit it. In her darkest 
hour such an admission was incon- 
ceivable in these islands. No formula 
for victory seemed possible, yet no 
one doubted it would come, that 
the means would show themselves. 
They are being forged at this hour, 
sometimes in unexpected places. 


campaigns seem puny. These were the 
hordes we were preparing to face with 
pikes and 12-bore. These, used by 
the Slav, were Home Guard tactics in 
excelsis —men tying themselves to 
explosive charges and dying to burst 
a German tank; men living in cata- 
combs and charnel-houses, defending 
rubble piece by piece in order to delay 
and exhaust armies of a size and power 
unparalleled in history. 
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Our power to help these Allies who 
have already bled Germany so heavily 
of men, though yielding her such vast 
territory, resides, as all know, in ships. 
A ship may take two years or more to 
build, in peace-time. It is sunk in two 
minutes, often with thousands of tons 
of precious freight in its holds, and 
with irreplaceable seamen. Ip ships 
lies the root of the whole matter, and 
if a miracle in the New World can build 
enough, all else in time will follow. 
Already there are signs and portents, 
but since so many ships are needed, 
and since they are at best so vulnerable, 
it may well be that patience will be 
one of the virtues most requisite, and 
hardest to exercise, before preponder- 
ance ripens. It is the nature of sea- 
power to work slowly, even though, 
in Mahan’s phrase, with ‘ inexorable 
pressure.’ 

In the months since 1940, in those 
cold. watches of the night kept on hill- 
posts overlooking a frosted land, two 
questions must have vexed countless 
Volunteers. The first: would we fight 
like the Russians on our own soil ? 
The second: “ Lord, how long?” For, 
echoing Falstaff, ““I would ‘*twere 
bedtime, Hal, and all well.” 

The answer to the first question is 
that Britain has always risen to a 
desperate occasion—1588, 1759 (the 
year of Quiberon Bay), 1804, 1918, 
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1940. Fate, the elements, the foe’s 
mistakes have helped her, yes, but 
always after she has made a mighty 
show of helping herself. Sevastapol 
would have been repeated at Dover; 
who doubts it, doubts the whole issue, 
‘Manchester would have made another 
Stalingrad. In Cromwell’s phrase, we 
know what we fight for, and love what 
we know. 

As for time, past statesmen told us 
too often that it was on our side, 
implying an inside knowledge for 
which they have been rebuked. The 
truth is that we do not know the 
essential ‘when’ and shall not know 
it until a day comes, as it did in 
August 1918, in which there slides 
into the national consciousness not 
@ guess but a certainty that an end 
is in sight. Merely, perhaps, an 
immediate end, but then the wisest 
have long learnt that in war it 
is only in concentrating upon the 
immediate that you can hope to reach 
the next, perhaps less painful, stage. 
Moreover, destiny, like a lungeous 
Titan, has already sprung many vast 
surprises into three short years, and 
the one assurance is that more. will 
follow. Some will be painful, but some 
will open upon such a vista of promise 
that it may seem possible at last that 
our best shall not have spent themselves 
in vain. 


Itt. 


Already, the war has brought gifts 
and compensations as well as the 
boredom and discomfort of watching 
and waiting, of order and countermand, 
of exercise, drill, and unwonted dis- 
cipline. It has brought purpose, com- 
tadeship, humour, fortitude, knowledge, 
and a renewed sense of inheritance. If 
these are not good things, they do not 
exist. Purpose, for too many in these 
islands, except in a personal sense, 
seemed to have vanished long before 
the signing of the discredited Peace 
Treaties. Comradeship grows well 





under hardship, endurance, loss, suffer- 
ing, and the stress of struggle ; humour 
is its salt. Knowledge of one’s neigh- 
bours, sometimes made difficult in 
peace by barriers in themselves 
often artificial, is diffused once more. 
As for our sense of inheritance, it is 
only when loss is imminent and the 
enemy on the night sky that the beauty 
and glory of past and present fuse in a 
sense of heightened realisation. The 
difference in feeling is that which 
severs the nostalgic though moving 
Cavalcade from the contemporaneous- 
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ness of In Which we Serve, where, 
perhaps for the first time, except in 
the official Bomber and Coastal Com- 
mand films, something of the inner 


IV. 


It was the view of a wise man and 
a great surgeon, Wilfred Trotter, that 
mankind possessed a herd-instinct which 
had developed at various levels in 
different nations. He wrote a classic 
treatise on the subject, and published 
it in 1916. He lived some months into 
the present phase of the struggle, 
which he realised from the first to be 
‘internecine. The Germans he re- 
garded as the wolf-pack: immensely 
formidable in aggression, capable of 
portentous feats of organisation, but 
insatiate, and apt to disintegrate 
quickly under strong reverse. The 
enemy learnt something from his 
writing, though possibly not enough. 
Other nations Trotter likened to sheep, 
capable of resistance in extreme straits, 
but easy prey. Britain and the older 
democracies he compared to bees, 
highly developed social organisations, 
slow to wrath, but when roused, 
terrible; above all, representing a 
principle learned by painful experience 
over the ages—the benevolent use of 
power. Trotter was sometimes frowned 
upon by the professional psychologist, 
but he was himself a man of science, 
and the case as he presented it has 
seldom been seriously assailed. He 
wrote during the course of one phase 
of the great struggle, and his words 
have had the endorsement of history. 
Of this country he said: ‘In the 
unbroken security of her land for near 
&@ thousand years she has leisurely, 
perhaps lazily, and with infinite slow- 
ness pursued her path towards a social 
integration of an ever closer and 
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spirit of Britain at war is conveyed. 
‘Baedeker Raids’—only a German 
could have conceived quite such an 
ineptitude. 


deeper kind. She has stolidly, even 
stupidly, and always in a _ grossly 
practical spirit, held herself to the 
task of shaping a society in which 
free men could live and yet be 
citizens.” 

Such thoughts as these, expressing 
the core of the matter for which, apart 
from mere survival, we fight, have 
risen in the minds of thousands who, 
with a good day’s work already behind 
them, have stood their guard night 
by night in these islands. These have 
heard rolling across the Channel and 
the South Downs the thunder of 
Dunkirk ; have seen the great ‘planes 
set out in the dying twilight bearing 
their burden to Europe, their shapes 
cruciform against the darkening sky. 
These have .seen the horizon redden 
with the light of fire and bomb while, 
as the night deepened, the drone of 
the Luftwaffe flying inland told of the 
trial of some unknown town. These 
have been in readiness for invasion, 
have turned themselves into a great 
second army against the day when 
their fellows went overseas, They have 
built up, in local groups whose function 
and outlook differ as much as their 
dialect, such a leaven of trained men 
as Britain has never known, not even 
in the days when, from beacon to 
flaming beacon, the news spread that 
the Armada was in sight—beating up 
the Channel from Spain to Eternity. . 

“‘ These,” so the Prime Minister has 
reminded us, “ these are not dark days ; 
these are great days, the greatest days 
our country has ever had.” 














JERRY—AN ARMY HORSE. 


BY K. F. M. 


WHENEVER I see a notice in some. 


newspaper that the Soviet Union have 
made a request to the British Govern- 
ment for’ veterinary supplies for Army 
horses, my thoughts always turn to 
Jerry, an Army horse of. the last war. 

The movements of “‘ tens of thousands 
of cavalry,” of which British Press 
correspondents in Russia have often 
spoken, call up a picture of suffering 
not easily contemplated by the horse 
lover, who remembers the five million 
horses which Poland had at the begin- 
ning of the war, and thinks with rage 
of those English horses used by Ger- 
many in this war, sold to that country 
when some of our cavalry regiments 
were mechanised. 

When Jerry (described as Horse 7316. 
Grey. Gelding) came to us he had 
done three years’ service overseas, and 
was as a result at times quite mad with 
fear whenever association or memory 
conjured up pictures of past distresses. 

In 1919 we made application to the 
War Department for a light draught 
horse to be allotted to us under the ad- 
vertised scheme for boarding out Army 
horses and mules. It was a scheme by 
which horses and mules were assured 
of homes where they would be kept 
in good condition and fit for further 
military service if they were needed. 

Everything possible had been thought 
out for the wellbeing of the loaned 
animals. There were sixteen clauses, 
some of them subdivided, in the agree- 
ment which had to be executed before a 
horse was handed over to the borrower. 

It was stipulated, among other 
things, that suitable premises must 
be ready for the animal on its arrival 
at civilian quarters. It must be care- 
fully stabled and fed and suitably 
shod. It must not be hogged (unless 
already sc) or docked, or ‘turned away’ 
to grass. Facilities must be given to 
the representative of the Military 


milage, 


Authorities for inspection, for checking 
hours, and loads, and in 
particular, on receipt of a four days’ 
notice, horses must be taken to a place 
of inspection once ia every six months, 

We sent William, the farm manager, 
to the Remount Depot, on receipt of 
a notice from the officer in charge 
that the application for a light draught 
horse had been granted. 

“Your name having been selected 
as a suitable custodian,’ ran the 
peculiarly worded communication. 

It was the fault of the farrier- 
sergeant that the animal William chose 
was named Jerry ; for as the horse was 
being led away the sergeant smacked 
him on the hind-quarter and said— 

“Good-bye, Jerry. Good luck.” 
And the name stuck. 

We saw at once as the grey horse 
stepped into the stable-yard that the 
five shillings expended at our sugges- 
tion on the farrier-sergeant by William 
had spurred that personage to pick a 
good ’un for our man. In spite of the 
shell-shock from which we found later 
that Jerry was suffering, he was in the 
pink of condition, apparently sound 
and without blemish, except for what 
we judged to be. a large shrapnel scar 
on one hind-quarter. 

Under his mane we found the brand 
‘Art,’ which we presumed signified 
artillery. In this presumption we were 
right, though it was as ‘much the 
behaviour of the horse as the answer 
given to an inquiry sent to the remount 
officer, which told us this. The written 
statement said the horse was one of & 
light-gun team. Jerry, by sidling and 
‘feeling ’ for the pole-bar when he was 
first backed into a cart, showed that 
he had been near-side wheeler. 

It must have been his driver, the 
friend for whom for a very long time 
he fretted and Called, who had taught 
him so many things and evidently 
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him,so much. He knew what 
“ Shake hands ” and ‘‘ Give me a kiss ”’ 
meant the first time these simple orders 
were given. He, of course, knew much 
more than this, but we lacked the skill 
to find out just what he had been 
taught. We, however, did learn that 
he knew all about eggs and milk. He 
had looked so expressively once or 
twice at the foaming milk-buckets as 
he passed the cowshed door that he 
was given a bucket of separated milk, 
which he drank greedily. An accident 
with a basketful of eggs, which made 
it necessary to scoop them into a 
lading-can, caused such an exhibition 
of slobbering desire for an egg or eggs, 
that we realised at once that the gallant 
artilleryman must have scrounged a 
few, many times, for his pet. 

Jerry was an American horse, almost 
certainly one of the animals chosen 
with such care by the English Com- 
mission, under the presidency of Mr 
Robert Cunninghame Graham, which 
went to South America towards the 
end of 1914 to procure as many horses 
as possible for service overseas. 

In A. F. Tschiffely’s biography, ‘ Don 
Roberto, he says that the gauchos 
were amazed that such pains were 
taken by Mr Cunninghame Graham in 
picking horses that would for the most 
part be killed in the first few months. 
The same authority tells us that the 
horses were branded 4s soon as they 
were picked and classified. Arrtilleria 
on the neck for artillery, Cabaleria on 
the hip for cavalry. Jerry’s brand 
therefore marked him definitely as one 
of these carefully chosen horses. 

The first sign we had of Jerry’s 
state of nerves was given one morning 
a fortnight after we got him. About 
@ mile from the house is a small goods 
yard and station, and on this particular 
morning the sound of an engine letting 
off steam startled him as he was 
quietly grazing. He jumped and 
wheeled, looking anxiously towards the 
spot from which the sound came, and 
a8 @ second uprush of s screamed 


from the boiler he went mad. He 
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dashed wildly round the field, for- 
tunately a big one, or he would have 
injured himself against the walls, for he 
was running blind. At last he pulled up 
and stood at gaze with flaring nostrils, 
snorting as he watched the column of 
steam which floated above the trees. 

It was with difficulty that we got 
the trembling creature into the stable, 
where one or other of us bore him 
company for the rest of the day. 

His reaction to the noise made by a 
motor-cycle passing on the highroad, 
its single-cylinder engine sounding like 
that of an aeroplane, was almost as 
distressing to watch as his show of 
fear at the sound of high-pressure 
steam, which he certainly connected 
with the scream of shells. 

Another fear he had was that of 
facing, or even seeing, any excavation. 
Absolutely docile and obedient in 
everything we asked of him, he could 
never be turned to-a hole of any size. 
We found this out when digging the 
ground behind the house to make a 
tennis-court. After his first exhibition 
of intense fear at the sight of the 
excavation, which we recognised as 
some awful remembrance of shell 
craters and not stupidity or dis- 
obedience, he was always backed to 
the cavity in the hill side. Indeed 
William, who was susceptible to the 
horse’s every mood, would even back 
the cart to an opened potato mound, lest 
his beloved horse should have some 
painful memory revived. 

It must have been six months after 
we had him that Jerry’s nervousness 
seemed to be lessening. Sounds from 
the goods station or from the highroad 
made him uneasy, but his fits of mad 
terror were passing. We judged him 
almost cured until one morning when, 
turning with a load of coke in the 
niarrow drive leading to the furnace- 
house, his cart-wheel jammed between 
two upright stones at the edge of the 
drive, and Jerry found himself fast— 
fast as he had once surely been with 
his bogged gun. He fought, and 
strained, and groaned, in his effort to 
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get away to safety, until he threw 
himself over. With difficulty, owing 
to his fear, he was at last got up, badly 
grazed but not seriously hurt. 

Talking the matter over, one of us 
suggested tentatively that as he was 
a South American horse he would have 
been used to cattle ; if we turned some 
stirks into the field with him he might 
find their companionship more soothing 
than that of the pony mare who ran 
with him, and became very excited 
in her turn when Jerry gave “~~ to 
an attack of hysteria. 

At first the cattle were shy of his 
near approach, but in a matter of days 
their strangeness wore off, and the 
horse grazed among the young beasts 
and lay with them, a picture of con- 
tentment. Later, when the milch cows 
were turned into the field, he would 
trail along in their midst when they 
came in to be milked. Calves adopted 
him at once as one of themselves. 
He would hold his head down while 
his face was thoroughly licked, and 
stand quietly when the daring ones 
tried to eat his tail. 

The cure worked quickly and well. 
Safe and happy with his bodyguard 
of cattle, he would lie quietly when 
engines whistled in the distance and 
motor-cycles roared past. Only to the 
end of his life his fear of excavations 
of any size continued. 

Everybody about the place was fond 
of the horse, because of his gentleness, 
intelligence, and obedience, but William 
loved him. As faim manager he 
was not expected to cart coal from 
the station, but this unpleasant job he 
always undertook, even after the horse’s 
recovery, if it were in the shafts, lest, 
as he explained, some sudden noise 
from an engine should frighten it. 

An order was sent from the Military 
Authorities, when Jerry had been with 
us nine months, that he should be taken 
to a nearby market town for examina- 
tion by their representative, a young 
cavalry officer who evidently knew men 
as well as he understood horses. 

William was delighted at the chance 


of showing the ‘Military’ what hy 
could do with a horse. The animal 
was certainly a picture of equin 
wellbeing, rather too well fed if any. 
thing, but otherwise perfect. 

Four days’ notice had been given 
that the horse must be presented for 
inspection, and these four days wer 
spent, as far as customary work per. 
mitted, in ‘topping up’ the animal a 
if for the show ring. 

The night before the’ inspection, 
bedded deep in straw, Jerry wandered 
about the loose-box into which he 
had been turned, very interested in his 
new accommodation. 

William took so long grooming him 
on the morning of the eventful day, 
when the ‘Military’ should learn 4 
thing or-two about civilian grooming 
of a horse in regular work, that he 
had barely time to make himself 
‘respectable ’—1.e., leggings, green whip- 
cord coat, plaid waistcoat, gold ring, 
clean shave, soapy shine on his ruddy 
face, and well-greased hair. 

While he was so preparing himself, 
Jack the cowman went into the stable 
and left the door ajar on coming 
out. The door of the loose-box had 
an awkward fastening, the brass tongue 
of the patent latch not fitting snugly 
into its socket without a little manipu- 
lation. In his hurry William had 
forgotten this, and Jerry pushed the 
doors of box and stable open, followed 
Jack, and walked into the field with 
the cows just loosed from the shippon 

At the bottom of the field was the 
mere where the horse loved to wallow, 
and he promptly wallowed, and rolled, 
and rubbed his cheeks in the cool mud. 

The frightful object that was eventw 
ally led to the stable-yard cannot b 
described except in the lurid and u- 
printable terms used by William. Gout 
of mud hung from forelock and mane, 
the leather headstall was caked with 
wet soil, his hind-quarters were black, 
there was even earth in his eyelashes. 
The grey horse had become piebald. 

Nothing much could be done to put 
matters right, and what little could & 
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done William refused to do, saying 
sullenly after the first fearful explosion— 

“Tf they don’t like it they must 
lump it.” 

The young officer neither laughed at 
nor criticised the horse’s condition, 
merely saying to the agonised William 
something about rough luck, and 
finished his tactful and kindly inspection 
by commenting on the horse’s fine 
condition. 

The next catastrophe was also in 
connection with Jerry’s late career as 
an Army horse. 

Clause II. of the agreement was to 
the effect that ‘‘ The Military Authori- 
ties shall, if so desired by them, have 
exclusive use of the horse for any six- 
teen consecutive days in every year.” 

We were not ordered to fulfil our 
agreement for two years, and then Jerry 
was called up to do his military service. 

He was again groomed and turned 
out to perfection, with his best leather 
headstall and a new halter-shank. 

When William fetched him, sound 

and whole fortunately, not even chafed 
by an ill-adjusted heel-rope as he 
gloomily expected, not even in poor 
condition or badly groomed, his beauti- 
ful head was fitted by a dirty ravelled 
halter and rope. 
- The correspondence which took place, 
begun in a spirit of levity induced by 
William’s rage at the ‘mucky trick,’ 
followed a tedious course for many 
months, and ended by giving us an 
awed conception of weighty matters 
of military importance in which we 
had so carelessly engaged. 

Five months after William had 
spurred us on to “‘ take it out of the 
‘Military,’ ’’ we received the last two 
forms of the long-drawn-out correspond- 
ence, which stated: “...and in 
accordance with instructions received 
from Headquarters, I have this day 
forwarded to you the undermentioned 
items: One head-collar. One head- 
Tope. (Serviceable, part worn). Ac- 
knowledge receipt. of same at foot of 
form and return one copy to me.” 
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In 1922 a notice was sent from the 
War Office saying that it had been 
decided to abandon the boarding-out 
scheme, and that we were given the 
option cf the immediate purchase of 
the horse boarded out with us under 
the old form of agreement. 

The purchase price per horse being 
£45, less the amount paid by us in 
annual instalments, we owed the 
Government £15, and no cheque had © 
ever been signed with greater goodwill. 
The old horse, as he was known to the 
men who worked him—a generic term 
of endearment having no bearing on 
his age—was at last our own. 

We judged that he was four years 
old when chosen by the English Com- 
mission. If we were right, he would 
be rising nine when we got him, which 
made him twenty-nine when he had 
to be put down owing to the loss of his 
teeth. In every other respect he was 
sound. 

His polished and _silver-mounted 
forefoot lies before me on my desk, 
the foot with which he so often struck 
the iron railings separating the garden 
from the fields, to attract attention 
with the clatter. 

He would watch the house windows 
early in the morning for some sign of 
life, a fluttered duster or an opened 
door, and on his seeing it, the banging 
and clattering would begin: a noisy 
demand for some tit-bit, which was 
rarely disobeyed. 

At the end of this war there will be 
many horses suffering as Jerry suffered, 
animals perhaps not all so fortunate - 
as he, who first earned compassion 
and then love. 

“* Eat well,” said one of the gauchos, 
taking farewell of the last troop of 
horses chosen by the Commission, as 
the animals grazed near the estancia 
Bopicué on the last stage of their 
journey before shipment. 

‘Eat well; there is no grass like 
that of Bopicué where you go across 
the sea. The grass in Europe all must 
smell of bléod.”’ 








Burma, 1942. 


e 
BY COLONEL J. V. DAVIDSON-HOUSTON, M.B.E., R.E. 


THe Burma Railway had ‘died on 
us, like the proverbial camel whose 
back is broken, and the death of the 
railway, serious from the point of view 
of the retreat as a whole, intimately 
affected my personal movements. 
Having recently left the smoking 
ruins of Mandalay and Shwebo, I was 
endeavouring to reach Myitkyina, the 
little Upper Burma town which was 
the one remaining link between India 
and China. 

Our party, which for four days had 
occupied a couple of goods vans 
already piled high with sacks of rice, 
‘was an oddly assorted one. Besides 
myself and ‘Sailor,’ a Royal Marine 
turned Gurkha, there were a Burmese 
policeman and ‘Trader Horn’; the 
last-named, also called ‘ Beaver’ on 
account of his bosky appearance, wore 
a@ slouch hat turned up at one side, 
high-waisted khaki shorts and a major’s 
badges, and was by far the most 
picturesque member of our group. 
Before the war an experienced traveller 
in South America, China, and Burma, 
he had contrived to carry with him two 
Chinese servants, a Karen tribesman, 
and large quantities of much appreci- 
ated stores. - 

The tropical sun had steadily raised 
the temperature of our sleeping-place, 
and one felt that a sudden rainstorm 
might immerse us all in hot rice- 
pudding. As the train showed no 
signs of moving farther, however, we 
left the vans and took stock of the 
situation? The waggons had already 
disgorged most of their passengers, 
consisting mainly of Chinese soldiers 
with a sprinkling of British and Indian 
officers and other ranks ; and rumours 
of all kinds were in circulation. We 


were at a wayside station, the sidings 
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of which were completely congested 
with rolling-stock: the line ahead had 
been blocked by a derailment, and 
trains were still arriving from the 
direction of Mandalay, packed with 
retiring troops and refugees. A few 
hundred yards away across the open 
ground, civil officials and police could 
be seen packing up and leaving the 
bungalows, while parties of laden 
Indian civilians were already making 
their way into the jungle-covered hills 
that flanked the railway. 

As is usual on such occasions, the 
wildest stories were flying round, but 
from them it was possible to piece 
together a likely picture of what was 
happening. It appeared that the 
Japanese, after their break-through at 
Lashio, had made straight for Bhamo 
with the object of cutting communica- 
tion between China and Burma, and 
of occupying Myitkyina. It was 
possible that they had already reached 
Katha, and Katha was only thirty 
miles away. There was no motor-road 
to Myitkyina, and any attempt to 
reach it on foot would undoubtedly be 
forestalled. We were cut off from the 
main body of the Army, and incapable 
of offering effective resistance to any 
properly equipped force ; and the only 
course appeared to be escape into the 
jungle. : 

At this juncture The Bushwhacker 
made his timely appearance. Tall 
and powerfully built, wearing a slouch 
hat, black beard, and cheroot, he 
introduced himself as the local Forest 
Officer. It seemed incredible that two 
such individuals as he and Trader Horn 
should meet in the same isolated spot, 
and, as one might have expected, their 
mutual conversation generally took the 
form of argument and banter. 
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After a short discussion, in which 
Sailor and I took little part, it was 
decided that our party should lose no 
time in making for Assam. Beaver 
thought he could get possession of a 
lorry, while the Forest Officer knew 
of a motorable track which would take 
us at least part of the way; so the 
two of them set off, leaving Sailor and 
me to sort out stores for the journey. 
With the help of Beaver’s retainers, we 
laid out tinned rations for seventeen 
days and packed them into sand-bags, 
while interested Chinese soldiers hung 
round and helped themselves to any- 
thing which appeared to be unwanted. 
We periodically shooed them away when 
they became too oppressive, but like 
the local dogs they gradually returned, 
and we were driven to organising and 
announcing a ‘ free-for-all’ dump. 

Five hours went by, but there were 
no signs of our bearded companions. 
This was somewhat disturbing, since 
every hour -brought the Japanese 
nearer, and our experiences during the 
last few days had led us to expect 
air-raids at any point on the railway, 
especially on such a target as we now 
presented. The Burmese police officer 
announced his intention of returning 
to his family in Lashio, while Lao Lu, 
on behalf of the servants, made anxious 
inquiries about his master’s movements. 
The silence of the neighbouring woods 
was continually broken by unexplained 
rifle-shots ; I learned later that some 
of these were fired by playful soldiers 
at birds, lizards, and divers moving 


creatures, but others had a grimmer - 


import, resulting in such incidents as 
the death of one of my colleagues at 
the hands of Burmese dacoits. 

Still our expected guides were missing, 
but our attention was distracted by a 
concentration of American officers and 
their motor transport, which had 
gathered on the road by the station. 
I had messed with some of them in 
Maymyo, and they suggested that 
Sailor and I join them in their attempt 
to reach India. They intended to go 
as far as possible in their vehicles, and 
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then follow jungle tracks on foot, 
carrying all they could on their backs, 
Faced with the necessity of making 
an immediate decision, and realising 
that the convoy would probably meet 
Beaver if his search for the lorry had 
been suécessful, we obtained the 
approval of the senior American officer 
and climbed into a vehicle. 
It was four o’clock in the’ afternoon 
when we set off, a body of assorted 
nationalities carried in seven lorries 
and twelve ‘Jeeps,’ those wonderful 
little cars whose cross-country capacity 
is only surpassed by the ambition of 
their drivers. Our particular lorry 
carried a Burmese-speaking American 
missionary and a number of Burmese 
nurses belonging to a volunteer, ambu- 
lance. Whatever may be said about 
the loyalty of the Burmese, that of 
these young girls was never in doubt ; 
for they did their duty throughout 
the campaign and accompanied the 
Army out of their homeland into India. 
We raised clouds of dust as we 
followed the narrow earth road into 
the forest, but the heat was mitigated 
by the handsome trees that overhung 
the route. We passed all sorts and 
conditions of people, reminding one 
of the ‘Canterbury Tales’: British 
and Indian officials, Indian refugees, 
mounted men of the Frontier Force, 
and Burma. Military Police; mules, 
pack-ponies, and bullock-carts. A 
strange sight, not without a grim 
significance, was the wearing by -many 
Indians of the saffron cloth peculiar to 
the hpoongyis, or Buddhist priests, some 
of whom had actively helped the enemy. 
Every now and then the road dipped 
into a ford, and at these points the 
‘ Jeeps’ showed their mettle. When- 
ever @ vehicle was stranded in a sandy 
river-bed or on the muddy approaches, 
a little G.P. was sent in to pull it out. 
Only one lorry had to be abandoned, 
and that was due to the desire not to 
delay the column a moment longer than 
was necessary. 
The road narrowed and became more 
winding, and the uphill gradient in- 
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creased. The surrounding jungle grew 
so thick that it was impossible to see 
- whore than a few yards in any direction. 
At dusk we halted in a clearing 
beside a small stream, on the opposite 
bank of which the camp-fires of Indian 
refugees were already flickering. Water 
was boiled, everybody bit into whatever 
food he was carrying, and we all lay 
down beside our respective vehicles. 
At three in the morning we were 
aroused by a@ facetious voice crying: 

“Time to get up.... Wake up, bird.... 
Rise and shine.... Time to getup....,” 
until everyone was thoroughly awake. 
The air was cool and refreshing by 
contrast with the Irrawaddy valley, 
and we made a rough but pleasant 
progress to a large village which we 
reached at daylight. . Here we stopped 
to ask the way, and I was surprised 
to meet a genial Chinese shopkeeper, 
surrounded by both Chinese and 
Burmese dependents, who also was 
preparing to leave for Assam. 

‘We were directed on to a track 
through a wood of small trees, and 
followed it until it ended at a clearing 
by ariver-crossing. The convoy halted, 
and the order to dismount was passed 
down. The American Commander, who 
with his lean face and figure only 
required a goatee to convert him into 
Uncle Sam, came forward and per- 
sonally sorted us into categories. The 
United States officers and enlisted men, 
some thirty of them, formed into one 
party; the volunteer ambulance per- 
sonnel, consisting of Americans, British, 
and twenty little Burmese nurses, 
formed another; a third group com- 
prised twelve Chinese officers and men ; 
and a fourth consisted of half a dozen 
Madrassi servants. To my surprise I 
found myself in charge of eleven 
* Britishers ’"—so they described us— 
ak of whom, except Sailor, had joined 
the convoy at various points on the 
road. Uncle Sam was equally sur- 
prised and not at all pleased, especially 
when he discovered that few of them 
were carrying more than a day’s food. 
Having expressed his feelings-in the 
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forthright. and picturesque language 
which England has lost since the sailing 
of the Mayflower, he added: “ Well, 
from now on we'll stick together and 
see this thing through.” He pointed 
out that it-was going to be no picnic, 
and that everyone would have to 
tighten his belt and observe strict 
discipline. He next ordered all food 
to be stacked in a common pile, threat- 
ening with exclusion anybody who 
retained a private supply, and nomi- 
nated a Messing Officer whose muscular 
and well-nourished frame fitted him to 
be the guardian of so precious a cargo. 
Proceedings were slightly retarded by 
the Chinese, who, assuming that this 
new pile was being formed of discarded 
provisions, began to help themselves 
to tins and to stow them in their haver- 
sacks. They were soon disillusioned 
by Uncle Sam, and, wreathed in smiles, 
began to produce, in the manner of a 
conjurer, incredible quantities of stores 
from their persons. 

Only the ‘ Jeeps’ were able to cross 
the river, so the lorries were abandoned, 
and everyone was compelled to reduce 
his kit to a minimum. A general 
sharing-out thus took place, setting 
an example in Christian communism ; 
somebody with an extra pair of boots 
gave them to a comrade who had 
hitherto been travelling in gym.-shoes ; 
in deciding whether to keep my blanket 
or mosquito-net, I concluded that 
malaria presented greater risks than 
cold, and made a virtue of necessity. 

The Britons were a mixed bag, their 
only claim to uniformity being that 
half of them were Scots. They included 
a@ sapper major, a Sikh cipher officer, 


a cadet from the Burma O.C.T.U., two . 


second-lieutenants and a sergeant from 
Army Headquarters, an Anglo-Indian 
corporal, a clerk from the Defence 
Department, a private from a British 
battalion, and an officer of the Burma 
Navy. 

The ‘ Jeeps’ carried what they could, 
and the rest of us walked, following a 
path through a wood full of mauve 
orchids and the songs of strange birds. 
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For ten miles we tramped in a tempera- 
ture of 105 degrees, and many a pack 
was further lightened on the way. 

Suddenly Trader Horn’s beard swept 
past on &@ G.P.; he had saved the 
honour of the British party by bringing 
with him all the rations he could carry 
from our railway waggons. A little later 
we were met by his foil and colleague, 
who, emerging like primitive man from 
the jungle, guided us to a forest rest- 
house standing in a clearing. Here we 
bivouacked in and about the empty 
rooms and cooked our last solid meal. 

From here on not even the ‘ Jeeps’ 
could accompany us, so our’ local 
experts went into the village in search 
of porters and pack-animals. The 
encouraging sound of elephants was 
heard, trumpeting below in the river, 
but they were rejected on account of 
their Union rules, which apparently 
forbid them to travel more than ten 
miles @ day with full loads. At dusk, 
however, sorhe fifty Shan coc.iss came 
into the camp, pleasant-looking little 
people with smiling Mongoloid faces, 
their heads bound with lengths of cloth 
and their loins girt with short coloured 
sarongs. 

We slept wherever there was space ; 
I found that the coolest place was on 
the ground beneath the floor of the 
bungalow, which, as in most Burmese 
houses, was raised several feet off the 
earth on piles. I fell asleep to the 
staccato music of the Americans’ 
portable transmitter, which was sending 
out its last messages to India before 
being smashed up. 

At four o’clock we heard the now 
familiar réveillé ‘‘ Rise and shine,” 
recited by a Californian officer who in 
civil life was a radio announcer. There 
was an unreal and dream-like quality 
in our rising; the picturesque Shans 
uncertainly illuminated by early camp- 
fires, many of them carrying short 
swords or dahs ; a team of mules and 
ponies being loaded; and out of the 
darkness the tuneful singing of the 
Burmese girls, who gave us hymns, 
negro spirituals, and popular songs. 
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Weapons were distributed, so that 
nearly everyone had a pistol, rifle, 
or ‘Tommy-gun.’ The porters and 
animals relieved us of the heavier 
packs and carried our reserve of tinned 
food. A large pile was left for those 
coming after us; henceforward our 
staple diet would be rice. 

The dawn was fresh as we marched 
in single file through the trees to the 
river-bed. Ahead walked Uncle Sam, 
his lean sallow face surmounted by a 
broad-brimmed U.S. Army hat; next 
came the bulk of his men, followed by 
an improvised unit of Pioneers armed . 
with crowbars, saws, and axes; then 
thé British party, the medical group, 
and the baggage train, with the Chinese 
forming a rearguard. 

Our route cannot be fully described 
until it has ceased to be of interest to 
the enemy; suffice it to say that we 
pursued the course of a tributary 
destined to lead us to the Chindwin 
River. The stream was shallow and 
sandy, winding between steep and 
thickly wooded hills, graced with 
bamboo and brightened by splashes of 
lilac-hued Bohinnia. We frequently 
left the path, crossing and recrossing 
the river, and passing several parties 
of refugees towing their belongings on 
light bamboo rafts. The girls, splash- 
ing through the water in their brightly 
coloured skirts and sarongs and with 
wild flowers: in their hair, laughed, 
chattered, and sang, giving us “ John 
Brown’s Body” and “ Onward! Chris- 
tian Soldiers ’ to help us on our way. 

Two of the Americans collapsed with 
heat exhaustion, but rafts were impro- 
vised for them and they were towed 
behind us to the next stage. Uncle 
Sam, unburdened by his fifty-nine 
years, trudged on in front, shouldering a 
sub-machine-gun. 

The heat of the day was spent under 
the trees overshadowing the bank, and 
we wallowed gratefully in the clear, 
pure water, taking stock of our respec- 
tive feet. Many of these were already 
in poor shape owing to long disuse, and 
especially was this so in the case of 
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the clerical personnel, whose occupation 
had toughened parts of their skin other 
than the soles of the feet. In addition, 
water-leeches had crept into boots and 
stockings, feeding grossly until detached 
by a cigarette-end or a pinch of salt. 

After tea and rice we made for the 
night’s halting-place, but were over- 
taken by darkness and floundered 
knee-deep along the river, guided by 
fitful flashes from electric torches. At 
intervals the optimists among us 
descried eamp-fires through the trees, 
but these invariably turned out to be 
fire-flies acting the tropical counterpart 
of Will-o’-the-wisp. 

When the column eventually came 
to a halt on a section of path, most 
of us were indifferent whether this 
were the appointed bivouac or not; 
we just sank in rows beneath the 
trees, oblivious of the tales of snakes, 
mosquitoes, and creeping things with 
which strangers to these parts are 
always regaled. 

New coolies had somehow been 
obtained for the next stage, and our 
missionary was up betimes, running 
about and marshalling them with 
loud cries and fluent addresses in the 
Shan language. Consequently we did 
not get away till daylight, moving 
along the river as on the previous day, 
the girls singing and the Madrassis 
grumbling that they were by nature 
cooks and not marching men. Startled 
at our approach, gibbons filled the 
jungle with their weird hooting and 
laughter; few of us had heard the 
sound before, and the Americans at 
first thought it was made by coyotes. 

For all their grousing, the cooks 
soon had their kerosene tins full of 
boiling water at the noon halt, and 
we queued up with appetites that 
stood little chance of being sated. 
Uncle Sam, holding his mug and mess- 
tin, lined up with the rest; those of 
us who had no eating implements 
made good use of empty milk tins 
and manufactured chopsticks of split 
bamboo. The Messing Officer’s unex- 
pected cry of “Seconds up” had just 
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started a rush on the part of thoge 
who realised that first-comers stood g 
better chance, when we were interrupted 
by that peculiar growling which dis. 
tinguishes Japanese aircraft from ou 
own, and withdrew farther into the 
shadows. The enemy passed over 
without paying any of the attentions 
which he had lavished on us during our 
rail journey. 

Next day, as if to counter my 
satisfaction at the marching qualities 
of my own feet, I developed dysentery. 
An undesirable ailment at any time, it 
is especially so on the march, since the 
more one walks the worse it becomes, 
and the worse it becomes the weaker 
one gets. American medical officers 
came to the rescue with injections, 
administered with needles dulled by 
long and meritorious service. The 
nurse who wielded them, however, 
smiled so brightly and happily that one 
came to imagine that they were not 
quite so blunt after all. 

At length we left the river, marching 
among low wooded hills and low-lying 
patches of reeds, enlivened by huge 
black butterflies and tall yellow flowers. 
During the halt we were marshalled 
by Uncle Sam, and an object-lesson 
in the shape of an opened bedding-roll 
was laid on the ground before us. Our 
commander wrathfully pointed out that 
@ stuffed mattress had actually been 
found in the valise, and had been duly 
cast out; that similar luxuries were 
doubtless still encumbering the trans- 
port and must be ruthlessly eradicated. 
“We're not through yet, not by any 
means,” he warned us, concluding: 
“Some of you probably think I’m a 
goldarned son of a b——,, but I mean 
to get you all out of here if I can.” 

In the afternoon a further incident 
enlivened the march. Peering through 
the trees we saw an elephant, standing 
square to the track and regarding us 
fixedly. “Fall out those with Tommy- 


guns,” cried Uncle Sam, and quickly 


rallied round him a body of men ready 
to do battle with the stranger. A rear- 
guard was formed to protect the 
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column until it was clear of the 


elephant’s sphere of influence; the 


facts that his tusks had been sawn and . 


that he carried a bell round his neck 
gave rise to some argument about the 
need for these precautions. At any rate 
they relieved the monotony of the 
journey and gave us something to talk 
about. 

Emerging from the jungle into a hot, 
treeless, cultivated plain, we came to a 
village of clean wooden houses situated 
near the river we had left that morning. 
Here one could buy coconuts or knock 
them down from the frees as one 
pleased; the inhabitants seemed 
indifferent to their market value, but 
there was a great demand on our part 
for the sweet refreshing juice that they 
contained. We obtained some local 
rice and slept on the river-bank. As 
rice is to be avoided by sufferers from 
dysentery, I was not looking forward 
to future marches, and was relieved 
to hear that the next three stages were 
to be accomplished afloat. 

Early next morning, with the help 
of some local boatmen, we built several 
rafts of bamboo poles, lashed together 


~ by dried creepers. Each raft supported 


twelve passengers and carried three 
round-backed shelters made of a split- 
bamboo framework covered with dried 
palm leaves. 

A small raft preceded the flotilla, 
carrying a few men as advance guard, 


although we could not but feel under- 


gunned and under-armoured. “We 
don’t know what’s ahead of us yet,” 
observed Uncle Sam, perhaps to make 
our flesh creep. ‘‘We may have to 
shoot our way out.” There was, indeed, 
the possibility that the Japanese, 
moving up the Chindwin, might meet 
us at our crossing-place with troops or 
gun-boats; in. either case we and our 
rafts would look exceedingly foolish. 
In view of this risk, the impending 
rains, and possible food difficulties, we 
travelled day and night, taking turns 
at poling the rafts with the spasmodic 
help of the native boatmen. The river 
was full of shoals and snags, with the 
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result that our progress was punctuated 
by involuntary halts, and on two 
occasions our craft parted in the middle. 
At such times, especially at night, 
snatches of the English tongue were 
borne across the water in almost every 
known dialect, including Private 
Reynolds’s broad Yorkshire spiced 
with the soldier’s indispensable but 
irrelevant adjective. ‘Say, Looten- 
ant,” came a voice on one occasion, 
“get down this end of the raft.” 
“Aw shucks, Colonel, my half has 
gotten itself assigned to another raft.” 
_ We glided between flat banks lined 
with bushy trees, but on the second 
day’ the Chin Hills rose in the blue 
distance, and we knew that beyond 
them lay India. Quinine tablets were 
periodically - distributed, but the 
mosquitoes were not yet unduly 
troublesome. The chief event. of the 
voyage was the sudden appearance 
of a British bomber, which flew low 
over us and dropped sacks of bully-beef 
and cigarettes on the shore. Many of 
these fell into the hands of villagers, 
who doubtless regarded them as a 
windfall (if, indeed, they ever succeeded 
in opening the tins), but a good 
many were collected by ourselves 
and by refugees moving along the 
banks. It was strange to consider 
that we were at that time probably 
separated from our destination by as 
many weeks as the pilot was distant 
in flying-hours from his aerodrome. 
At one place we were visited by dug-out 
canoes with cargoes of small sweet 
bananas; their owners were tattooed 
with intricate designs from waist to knee. 
Occasional thunder-showers cooled 
the air, and we were protected from 
them to some extent by our palm-leaf 
cabins. The bamboo deck, however, 
gradually lost its buoyancy, and we 
found the river lapping up between the 
poles, wetting ourselves, our bedding, 
and anything else which might be 
lying on them. 
- When we tied up for our two meals 
a day, the Medical Colonel used to 
walk round and give what treatment 
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was possible with the limited equip- 
ment at his disposal. He kindly gave 
us @ list of the diseases to which we 
were exposed, and for which we should 
be examined if we reached civilisation : 
malaria, relapsing fever, amcebic and 
bacillary dysentery, intestinal ova. A 
formidable array, which made one’s 
chances of survival seem small indeed. 

On the third morning we abandoned 
the rafts and marched across some 
flat country towards the Chindwin. 
After three days’ travelling by water I 
was disappointed at finding myself. too 
weak to keep up with the sound 
members of the column, but while 
passing through a village with The 
Bushwhacker I came upon a stout 
little dun pony led by an Indian syce. 
We forthwith requisitioned her for the 
expedition, and I rode on to the next 
bivouac. Darkness was falling and we 
were marching beneath tall palm trees, 
between the tops of which fireflies 


' mingled disconcertingly with the stars. 


I found the rest of the party at an 
empty monastery, where we waited for 
dawn and the crossing of the Chindwin. 

The approach to the river lay across 
a stretch of sand a mile wide, and as 
the column wound slowly over it many 
of us must have experienced feelings 
similar to those of the Israelites when 
they put the waters of the Red Sea 
between themselves and their pursuers. 
On this occasion, however, Pharaoh 
ang his chariots failed to put in an 
appearance, and we reached the bank 
to find a number of dug-outs and other 
boats which had been hired the previous 
evening. The dun pony ‘drave heavily’ 


. through the sand, and only then did I 


realise how gross and unfit she was. 
The case, however, was literally one of 
‘sink or swim,’ and she wallowed success- 
fully across the four-hundred-yard river 
attached to a boat by her reins 
The pack-animals found a 
crossing some miles down-stream, and 
it was several hours before the whole 
column had found its various parts and 
concentrated for the next stage. 

Feeling that we had passed a critical 
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point on our route, we followed the 
guides up into the dense woods of the 
Chin Hills. The track was narrow, 
‘winding and very steep, and the dun 


. was incapable of going more than a 


few paces without a rest and a good 
blow. I therefore generously handed 
her over to a man with blistered feet, 
and proceeded under my own power. 

From now on I became the subject 
of an interesting medical experiment. 
If I were given enough injections to 
cure me, I should, the doctor explained, 
become incapable of marching. As 
such @ condition would probably result 
in my being left behind for the Japanese, 
the circle was again a vicious one. The 
priceless gift of compromise came to 
the rescue; I kept both my dysentery 
and the power of movement. 

Occasionally a gap in the forest 
would afford a glimpse of wooded 
ranges above and around us. The 
slopes proved too much even for the 
lungs of our gallant little choristers, 
who perforce concentrated upon 
climbing; not so our simian cousins, 
who, feeling that they now had the 
floor to themselves, filled the jungle 
with their mocking laughter. 

Passing a small collection of native 
huts at sunset, we plunged into a deep 
ravine through which coursed the 
coldest and most crystal-clear water we 
had yet seen. After our tea and rice 
we lay down gratefully on the grassy 
bank under the stars, with the strains 
of “Shenandoah ”’ to lull us to sleep. 

‘Our night was disturbed by sudden 
thunder and rain, and we started the 
next day’s march in wet shirts. These, 
however, soon dried’as we climbed, and 
by noon we had grown to appreciate 
the cooling effect of the showers upon 
the evergreen forest. 

Our porters had returned to their 
homes and had been replaced by hill- 
men of the Kuki tribe. Still Mongoloid 
in feature, these men did not wear the 
headcloths or sarongs of the Shans, 
and their superior physique enabled 
them to carry twice as much. 

Bamboos overhung the path like 
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giant fishing-rods, and the tentacles of 
great ficus trees were suspended like 
climbing-ropes from their branches. 
Mountain torrents, as yet unswollen 
by the rains, rushed past us into the 
dark ravines below, and near one of 


‘ these we surprised a pair of otters. 


At one point we looked back and saw 
our last view of the distant Chindwin 
and the tree-covered plain stretching 
into obscurity beyond. 

As evening approached the weather, 
which had hitherto treated us leniently, 
decided to do its worst. It began to 
rain as it can only in the Tropics, a 
downpour so strong and steady that 
it was quite useless to bother about 
keeping dry. This, combined with our 
lack of clothing and the sudden change 
from heat to cold, made things as 
unpleasant as they could be. 

All of a sudden, as if the Fates had 
capriciously changed their mood, we 
reached a clearing at the top of the 
ridge and were confronted by four 
grass huts and two Englishmen, sur 
rounded by a crowd of Kuki. The 
Englishmen turned out to be the 
Assistant Political Agent of Manipur 
State and an official of the Assam 
Political Service; their presence was 
the result of our last SOS to India. 
With this meeting the whole situation 
began to improve. The rain stopped, 
bottles of’ rum appeared, and villagers 
arrived carrying loudly protesting pig- 
lets in baskets. The local method of 
slaughtering is to stab the animal 
through the heart, but as the native 
experts appeared to be all engaged on 
other tasks, our missionary took charge 
of the proceedings.- Taking out a large 
clasp-knife he proffered it to the group 
of nurses, presuming, no doubt, on 
their acquaintance with surgery and 
anatomy. The Burmese girls, however, 
regarded this as a joke and could not 
stop giggling. Nobody else appeared 


to be in a hurry for his pork, so finally 
the missionary, helped by a diffident 
amateur, dispatched the creature with 
far less squealing than is usual with the 
orthodox method. 
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Fires were lighted and we stood 
round them, drying our clothes and 
warming our naked bodies at the same 
time. I went with Uncle Sam and 
some of his officers to dine with the 
Political Agent at a hut in the nearby 
village. We squatted on the floor 
and consumed tinned steak-and-kidney 
pudding with.a relish which we had 
never felt in London or New York. 
An Indian doctor, who had also arrived 
from Assam, allowed me a dose of rum 
‘for medicinal purposes.’ 

Thus fortified we returned to sleep 
in the grass huts, indifferent to the 
fact that we were packed rib to rib 
on wet mud floors at the es. cold 
altitude of 4500 feet. 

Interest was added to the morning’s 
start by the transfer of our loads to 
porters from the head-hunting Naga 
tribes. These people, lacking all official 
support or encouragement for their 
traditional sport, yet remain suffi- 
ciently picturesque to warrant descrip- 
tion. Stamped with those features 
common to that vast section of man- 
kind dwelling between the Himalayas 
and the Pacific, they have a peculiar 
style of hairdressing which consists 
in cropping the sides of the head and 
leaving a long wisp, like an unplaited 
pigtail, in the middle. They have 
sought to embellish their ears by 
cutting holes in them of various shapes 
and sizes, into which are fitted coloured 
beads or silver ornaments. - Almost 
their only garment is a blanket thrown 
about the shoulders, and many of them 
carry spears ; their success in hunting 
with primitive instruments is such 
‘that much of their country is depopu- 
lated of game. ‘The Americans (we 
could not call them Yankees because 
most of them hailed from tthe South) 
were struck by their resemblance to 
Red Indians. 

Thanks to the good offices of the 
authorities in Assam, a number of 
riding ponies was obtained for the 
lame and sick. Personally I found 
that less effort was entailed in walking 
than in propelling these animals, ‘but 
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many of the feet were now in such a 
state that they could carry their 
owners no farther. The woods were 
damp, shady, and cool; wild banana 
trees thrust out their massive bright- 
green leaves, but disappointed us with 
their fruit, which was full of seeds and 
inedible. Thread-like leeches lay in 
wait for us in the wet grass, crawling 
through boot-lace eyelets and feeding 
clandestinely inside one’s stocking. 
It was not unusual to find on undress- 
ing three or four swollen brutes hanging 
smugly from one’s leg or foot. 

We crossed a range 6500 feet high, 
and shortly afterwards passed the 
invisible frontier of India. The only 
noticeable change was that the jungle 
became less thick, and we encountered 
more temperate plants such as bracken 
and wild taspberries. 

The path led up and down over a 
series of steep ranges, becoming muddy 
and slippery in the thunder-storm which 
overtook us in the afternoon. Follow- 
ing the example of the natives, whom 
we could see taking short-cuts up the 
steepest parts of the hill with their 
eighty-pound loads, we plucked banana 
leaves and held them up as umbrellas ; 
but this did not prevent us from 
arriving drenched and shivering at the 
night’s halting-place. Grass huts had 
been erected here for refugees, with 
the added luxury of shelves made of 
bamboo poles, so that we did not have 
to join the leeches on the damp ground. 

Cloudy and cool weather helped us 
on the stiff up-and-down march of the 
next day, and we were refreshed by. 
the sight of pines crowning the hill- 
tops. It was noticeable that nearly all 
the Chin villages were situated near the 
summits, affording plenty of exercise 
for the women and children, whose duty 
it is to fetch water. We encountered 
many boulder-filled streams, crossed by 
wooden bridges roofed over with thatch 
to protect the soft timber from the 
effects of sun and rain. 

Surmounting another 6000-foot range, 
we descended to a burn where some 
grass huts had been half completed. 


A couple of hours’ daylight remained, 
so all members of the party, British, 
American, Indian, Burmese, and 
Chinese, sat in the stream to cleanse 
themselves and their clothes. The 
girls, who surprised us as much by 
their endurance as by their invariable 
neatness after the most gruelli 
marches, arranged their glossy black 
hair and washed their bright garments 
with the utmost modesty and skill. 

The night was cold, especially for 
those without blankets, but I contrived 
a substitute in the shape of dried banana 
leaves. The broken stalks of these were 
faintly luminous and so produced the 
agreeable illusion of warmth. 

The difficulties of the going had 
hitherto limited our usual day’s march 
to ten or fifteen miles, but Uncle Sam 
now had the bit between his teeth 
and was coming into the straight, 
determined to make the next halt 
at a village nineteen miles away. 
This stage, however, was relieved by 
many pleasant incidents and was not 
confined to the thick jungle which 
had tended after many days to become 
rather oppressive. Pines and sweet 
yellow raspberries grew in profusion; 
in many places the hillsides had been 
planted with dry rice or maize, while 
terraced paddy-fields gleamed like 
emeralds among the duller vegetation. 
We began to pass more habitations, 
the natives of which saluted us and 
said ‘‘Salaam.’”’ We were met at the 
wooden gateways of the larger villages 
by the headmen and notables, clad in 
red blankets striped with white or 
black, who waited for us _ holding 
hpttles of Zu. This is a native brew 
made from rice and yeast, and seemed 
at the time to have a pleasing taste 
reminiscent of cider. The bottles 
were passed down the column, and 
had to be emptied before we could 
pass on, so that our progress assumed 
the character of a ‘ pub-crawl.’ 

In spite of this we reached the 
appointed village, perched on the very 
summit of a hill, and surrounded by 
green, wooded mountain ranges extend- 
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as far as the eye could see. Here 
we had our first case of malaria, but 
most of us hoped we should now be 
able to keep clear of it till within reach 
of a hospital. The thatched wooden 
houses were attractive, their walls 
being carved with rows of small human 
figures. We slept in certain of these 
buildings, the inmates obligingly crowd- 
ing into a single room; the live stock, 
on the other hand, were far less inclined 
to surrender their accommodation, and 
pigs and poultry persistently returned 
to their familiar corners in spite of 
the most dire threats. During the 
night I was woken bya loud Glaswegian 
oath to find that our naval representa- 
tive had laid about him with a stick 
in the dark and had put an end to an 
intruding fowl by a chance blow on the 
head. 

Overcast skies announced the impend- 
ing monsoon, and we hurried on next 
day over ranges covered with alter- 
nating patches of rough grass and thick 
forest. Red and white rhododendrons 
decked the hillsides, growing as trees 
and not in the bushy form common in 
gardens. We spent the night on the 


- floors of empty bungalows at a deserted 


little hill station, and pressed on through 
low clouds and steady rain which lifted 
occasionally to let us admire the verdant 
hills of Manipur. And as if to remind 
us that the end of our pilgrimage was 
in sight, and that we were, at least 
figuratively, a day’s march nearer 
home, oaks clustered about our path 
and we heard, for the first time, the 
cuckoo. Almost simultaneously the 
female choir regained its breath, and 
“Roll out the barrel,” joined in by 
male voices, echoed about the moun- 
tains of Assam. 

The evening found us, after a twenty- 
one-mile march, on the bank of a small 
river crossed by a footbridge; at the 
far side was the terminus of a motor 
road, bringing to our minds visions of 
Manipur Road Station, the Bengal- 
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Assam Railway, and Firpo’s restaurant 
in Calcutta. Returning to earth, we 
made the best of a bad night with 
some wet straw found in a field, but 
discomforts were forgotten as we heard 

the sound of an approaching care 

Some sceptics were sure that the noise 

was caused by misbehaving mules, 

but the question was answered by the 

appearance of an officer belonging to 

the American Mission in India, with the 

joyful tidings that seven trucks and 

two ambulances had arrived at the 

far side of the bridge. 

At this juncture the monsoon chose 
to break, and by the morning the motor 
road resembled a bog. This deterred 
nobody, and we humped our few 
possessions over the footbridge in 
heavy and steady rain. As I passed 
over I threw into the river, as a kind 
of sacrifice, the wooden staff that had 
helped me over the hills. 

Not often does a British army 
15-cwt. truck carry fourteen persons 
and their baggage; ‘and our rate of 
progress through the mud averaged 
four miles in the hour. Frequent 
sorties into the rain, in order to push 
a vehicle out of the grave it had dug 
for itself, seemed far harder work 
than marching over the Chin Hills, 
The girls huddled together on the 
wet piles of kit, and some of them. 
surrendered for the first time to 
physical weakness—car-sickness. Like 
caged wild birds, they could not sing 
in @ motor-truck. 

But nobody cared now. In the words 
of Uncle Sam, “We had seen this 
thing through”; and we had not only 
experienced the worth of Anglo- 
American co-operation, but had learned 
how men of all races can work Snanpnee 
when they have to. 

The dawn had certainly come up 
like thunder, but the road from 
Mandalay was behind us. And what 
is more important, we shall remember 
the way back. 











BY JULIAN TURNBULL. 


‘“ Loox,” I said wearily, “if we're 
‘eventually to become B.A.’s Engineer- 
ing (Cantab.) we must have the whole 
course of experiments written up by 
Tuesday. We'll never get results out 
of this compass contraption if you 
come toting all this ironmongery round 
here.” 

“Hurry up, anyway,” he said, as 
unabashed he put the spanner away, 
“or we'll never get to Wellmere 
tonight.” 

“Tell you what,” I said, “you get 
off to Wellmere now, and I'll join you. 
Tl find the way out.” 

“ Right,” said David. He looked re- 
lieved. Working on electro-magnetism 
for an engineering degree always seemed 
to him an unnecessary complication. 
He said something I did not quite catch 
about. “giving me the dope on that 
ruddy Noah’s Ark ’”—which irreverent 
familiarity I took to allude to his recent 
researches into the mystery of Meta- 
centric Height—and hurried out of the 
‘lab. I went on with the electrical 
experiment. 

Electricity was not much in my line 
either; but whereas it was simply a 
pain to David, it was a necessary evil 
to me. Our projected expedition to 
Wellmere that night as relief stokers 
was far more in my line. Much study 
is a weariness to the flesh. We found 
it did our flesh good to forget our 
theory sometimes, and go into the Fens 
to play with the pumping-engines. 

You see, in the Fens it is rather like 
Holland; it is all reclaimed swamp. 
It is low country, very low,.and nature 
omitted to leave enough slope for the 
water to run off. So they raised the 
banks of the natural rivers about ten 
foot, and dug ditches, all’ running to a 
canal, like a herring’s backbone, and 
managed it so that the canal drained 
towards the river. Then they put a 
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‘the river. It works, but if it happens 


great steam-engine at the river end 
of the canal, to drive a paddle-whedl 
which simply swishes the water up 4 
stone gully over the raised bank into 


to be a wet winter it means a lot of 
swishing. It must never stop, nor 
must the men who drive the engines, 
Day and night, week in week out, the 
wheel must wash the water out of the 
drain as fast as it fills, for there arm 
villages in low places, and cattle. .., 

I thought on these things as I put 
my apparatus away. A whole night 
with a big steam-engine was a‘ treat. 
I got my overalls and my parcel of 
supper off the peg in the passage, 
Then I went out to the yard to look for 
my bike. It was not there. There was 
only one bike left on the racks. 

Ismiled. I only wanted one, anyway. 
I grabbed it, and set out at a smart pace 
towards Ely and Wellmere. 

I soon began to curse. It was 
a bad bicycle. It was awkward on 
the road, but when I turned off down 
the track that led to Wellmere it was 
like riding a cow. 

My front wheel. caught in a rut. 
I rose from the frozen mud, and 
sympathised with the sandwiches in 
my pocket. Then I looked at. the 
bike: one very bent crank. I picked 
up my overalls, and pushed on to the 
pumping-station. 

In that flat landscape, except for 
water, I was the only thing moving. 
Ahead of me, a lonely tree and a grey 
brick chimney broke the landscape of 
bare black fields, cut by dead straight 
ditches that stretched to the skyline. 
By the pumping-station was a green 


grassy bank which was the wall of the . 


lode. The world was silent. 
Now it was nearly dark. I hurried 
along the track and was glad it was 





early in the flood.season. Later, unless 
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things go well, the hollows, where the 
pumps are, fill up, and wading over a 
rough track in the dark, carrying your 
bike, is no frivolous undertaking. 

I reached the station. David was 
before me. It was as well we had 
come. The stoker was half asleep on 
the coal. Charlie, when he came 
through the engine-room door, was 
little better. The two had worked 
shift and shift about, but he himself 
had been on his feet for seventy-two 
hours. Sweat and condensed steam 
glistened on his face, pale with weari- 
ness; below his shrunken overalls I 
noticed his ankles were swollen with 
standing. Hé greeted me and managed 
a 

“This rest’ll "make a new man of 
me,” he said. Then he looked at me 
again. ‘“‘ You weren’t here last time 
Mr David came ?” 

“No,” I said, “‘ but I've worked with 


him before one or two times. We'll 
make out all right.” 
“You will that,” he said. ‘Mr 


David done two nights with me last 
flood. He knows the job.” 
He hesitated, and then I thought a 
note of warning came into his voice. 
“Look. Don’t go out in the dark 
more than need be, and best keep the 


‘back door shut—and locked. And if 


you're in trouble, use your head and 
act quick. Don’t forget.” 

He was too tired to talk much more— 
too tired, perhaps, to be talking sense. 

David came through to fill his oil-can. 
Charlie put on a much-worn army 
greatcoat, and roused the stoker. They 
gave us “Good-night,” and, with a 
shiver, set out to walk the half-mile to 
their cottages. 

David and I were in charge. 

Thad untied the string that parcelled 
my overalls, and was putting them on. 

“ How are the fires ?”” I opened the 
left-hand furnace with my foot. ‘“ Looks 
a bit thin in front,” I said as I stooped 
quickly and glanced along the narrow 
bed of coals glowing white under the 
low arching roof. I slammed the door 
with a kick; for fire doors must be 
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kept shut, to keep cold air out of the 
flues. 

“ Let her get a bit thinner and we’ll 
have the clinkers out,” he said. “Cut 
down her water a bit—that stoker was 
darn near dead.” 

He went back to oil the engine, and 
I employed myself getting the barrow 
and shovelling the ashes out of the pits. 
I took them outside to the heap, then 
had a little beer to rid my throat of the 
dust. We got the slice and rake, and 
reached through the furnace doors and 
prised up the dull red clinkers with the 
pricker, where they had fused between 
the fire-bars. Though our tools were 
fifteen feet long, to reach the back 
required standing against the furnace 
doors. The rake to draw the clinkers 
out was @ heavy one, but you had to . 
use it delicately or you brought out a 
piece of the grate too. Added to this, 
you had to work fast as the engine 
was taking steam heavily, and one 
boiler was not enough. Then more 
coal must be spread carefully, evenly, 
and thinly all over what is left of your 
fire to nurse the thing back into shape ; 
cold feed-water must not be let in too 
fast, nor the damper pulled too hard, 
or @ shower of soot falls on your head, 
and the chain comes out by the roots. 

I broke up more coal and straightened 
the crank of the bike. David went 
round the engine again, and we made a 
note of the water-level in the drain 
with chalk on the door. Then I 
trimmed the lamps between bouts of 
stoking, and he took the key and went 
to the oil-store. He returned with a 
big enamel jug, and set it by my bike. 
He generally walks with long, slow 
strides, but I thought he seemed in a 
hurry as he came in. It was bitterly 
cold outside after the heat of the 
pumping-station. 

“‘ Funny thing,” he said, ‘“‘ I thought 
there was someone along the bank of 
the lode ; but it just isn’t likely.”” And 
he locked the door. 

I put down my hammer. “There 
can’t be,” I said, dusting my hands 
on a sack and putting on a rowing 








scarf. “I’m just going out to clear the 
trash-rack. If I see anyone, we'll 
have him in. We can use two more 
hands on this coal-breaking.” 

I took my torch and went out. 

In those old pumping-stations the 
engine turns a great .paddle-wheel, 
which drives the water up a stone 
gully over the bank of the lode, and 
there are bars in front of the gully, 
like the pentstock of a water-mill, to 
keep rubbish out of the wooden scoops. 
It is just as well to take a hay-rake and 
remove the floating weed from the bars 
every now and again, or they may 
break under the strain as the water 
rushes through. I found the rake and 
cleared the weed. In the starlight the 
low rushing of water, the thresh of the 
scoops, and the tinkle of the ice 
fragments lapped the night in a tide 
of pale sound. Water makes a good 
sound in the Fens, and I would have 
stood and listened, but for the cold. I 
shone my torch along the open drain, 
surprising a vole on the bank, and 
turned to go in. Then, slowly, for no 
reason, my hackles rose. I shone my 
light about to see why, but there was 
noreason. But when I got inside I, too, 
locked the door behind me. 

David stoked for a bit, while I 
‘drove’; for you have to look at 
every bearing in the engine three times 
an hour and feel if it is hot, and fill 
the cup with oil. If you forget, and 
the oil runs out, the bearing will get 
very hot and the shaft will ‘seize.’ 
Even if nothing breaks, the engine 
will stop, and it may be days before 
you can put it right, by which time 
there is a serious flood. There are 
seventeen cups. Then there are gauges 
to be watched, and when they say what 
they should not, you think why, and 
turn taps and look again later. 

‘David took over the driving, and I 
went out to see the water-level in the 
drain. I shone my torch on a post in 
the water marked like a ruler. The 
water had risen two inches in an hour. 
That was bad. I went in rather quickly 
and wrote it on the door, 
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I looked into the engine-room, but 
David was up on the third stage with 
the great beam. I went up, past the 
hissing cylinder, with its oak case and 
polished brass hoops. Up the stairs, 
by that pattern of moving rods which 
James Watt called “a poem in 
geometry,” into the third stage, where 
David was oiling the little ends. As] 
watched, I saw him fall forward, his 
face drawn with sudden pain. I ran 
to him and caught him as the wooden 
guard-rail cracked and broke. Then 
I saw that to pull him back would be 
fatal. To get him clear I must let the 
little end take him down as far as it 
would, and release him when it came 
up again. It took about three seconds. 
It seemed an age. For I had to lower 
him over a twenty-foot drop, that the 
steel cotters in the machine might 
simply crush and not tear as well. 
Just as the connecting-rod began to 
rise I felt him slip in my grasp. I 
pictured us both falling twenty feet on 
to the pitiless wheels below. But I 
landed him safe on the stage and freed 
his hand. The little end descended on 
the next stroke—the engine knew or 
cared nothing. That was what sickened 
me. I felt shaky about the knees. 

I held his hand to the light. The 
skin was only grazed, but two of his 
fingers were broken. I was at a loss 
what to say. “That was a near one,” 
was trite; “Are you hurt?” was 
obvious; “Are you all right ?” was 
simply silly. 

** Thanks,” he said. 

I steadied him down the rickety 
stairs. I sat him on a box near the 
right-hand boiler, and gave him some 
beer. It seemed that the only line to 
take was a firm one. 

** Look,’ I said, “sit there for a few 
minutes and cool off. Then you wil 
wheel your bike to the road. If you 
feel well enough get on then, ride 
as far as ‘The Dog,’ and make the 
landlord drive 5 ou into Cambridge and 
Addenbrookes. See ?” 


I think we were both a bit shaken 
I saw to the fires and David sat on the 
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box and watched. It was all he could 
do. He did not move even when I was 
stoking the furnace by which he sat, 
though-the coal was flying by only 
two feet from his head. His face was 
turning green. 

“Come on,” I said, taking him by 
the shoulders, “it’s time you got 
going. Your hand’ll begin to hurt like 
hell in half an hour.” 

I put him into his coat and opened 
the door for him. 

“On your way.” 

The fresh air seemed to do him good. 
He could not come to any harm on the 
road, anyway. Poor old David; just 
his luck. I finished my beer. 

Then my own predicament came 
to me, so that I felt scared. I 
ran to the door and called. But he 
was away. Here was I, a third-year 
Cambridge undergraduate, alone with 
three hundred horse-power of ancient 
steam-engine, of which I knew very 
little, and a rising flood—about which 
I might easily learn too much. Torun 
the half-mile to Charlie’s house and 
wake him was out of the question. It 
would be nearly thirty minutes before 
we got back, and a big engine will not 
wait that long. So I laid out my 
supper to snatch when I could, had 
some of David’s beer, and got to 
work. 

I worked like a horse for two hours, 
and everything went wrong. The hand 
of one gauge steadily crept to the 
wrong figure, and my efforts to correct 
it upset the others. When I gave my 
condenser a bit more spray for the 
good of the vacuum, my steam dropped. 
When that was right my boilers were 
short of water. When my boilers were 
full I was short of steam. The plain 
truth was this: I had too much to 
watch. . 
Next I clinkered out and removed 


. almost a whole fire-bar with my rake, 


which then broke. 

That was the last of my tragedies 
for the moment, and things began to 
settle down. I took Charlie’s advice 
and “used my head and acted quick.” 
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In half an hour I was, temporarily 
anyhow, ‘on top.’ 
I remembered the trash-rack, and 
went out to that, cleared it again, and 
shone my torch on the post that told 
me my water-level. It was up to six 
inches in two and a half hours. This 
meant I had got to make that engine 
hurry, but it could not be done with 
only one pair of hands on the gauges. 
I looked up. What I saw made me 
curse. The orange glare from one of 
my fires was reflected on the frosty 
twigs of a bush. The furnace door 
with the worn catch must have swung 
open, and the cold night air was getting 
up my nice hot flues. I ran into the 
boiler-house and shut the outer door. 
Then I turned sharply to my boilers, 
and again the hackles on my neck rose 
like a dog’s. But now I could see why. 
A man was crouching at the mouth of 
the furnace. I saw wisps of vapour 
rising from his sodden clothes. There 
were wet footmarks from the door to 
his stooping figure ; a strand of water- 
weed clung to his matted hair. He 
rose and turned a drawn, dead-white 
face towards me. I recoiled in sheer 
horror. He had no hands and the 
yellow bones of one fofearm pointed 
down, below the ragged sleeve of his 

coat. 

I leant back on the door-post and 
felt a nail pierce my flesh and tear the 
shoulder as my knees gave. With the 
pain my mind seemed split into three. 
That part that believes God will not 
allow such sickening horrors to be, 
stood apart in its faith and watched ; 
that part which was instinct to run for 
my soul’s life seemed to freeze, allowing 
no physical retreat; but, and this I 
observed with grateful amazement, 
that part: which was being so expen- 
sively educated to become an engineer, 
took charge of my body. 

I went to the, boiler and shut the door 
with a crash. 

“Well,” I said, “now you're here, 
you can watch the boilers for me, and 
tell me how the gauges are. Do you 
mind ? ” for I had to break the suspense 
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of that hissing rhythmic symphony of 
the boiler-house. 

Then as deliberately as I could I 
took up my shovel and went to work 
on the fires. My shoulder hurt, but 
I was glad of the pain. And the man 
—for it was better to think of him as 
that—sat and—watched. 

I went through to the engine, and 
as I worked about it my thoughts 
began to clear. I had worked in boiler- 
houses before and met—tramps. I 
shuddered. This was a new sort of 
tramp to me, but you do meet strange 
things in the Fens. I forced myself 
to think about him, and slowly my 
horror turned to pity. It seemed I 
need not look for much help with the 
job, poor old devil. But I prayed he 
would stay quiet by the boilers. 

I went down to the boilers again. I 
started on the furnace farthest from 
him—I had taken that one first all 
along. It occurred to me that where 
he sat he would not be very safe when 
I came to the second boiler. As I 
thought that he got up and moved. 
It surprised me rather, because old 
tramps are, in general, not quick on 
the uptake. I got the hammer and 
broke some more coal. Each great slab 
wants hitting just so, or it will not split. 

I straightened my back, and my 
eye lit on my supper. I looked at the 
old man and smiled, for the food was 
untouched. I decided my coat would 
be well enough where it was; he 
seemed to know his manners. I pushed 
the sandwiches his way, and returned 
to the engine. 

It was not till I went out, an hour 
later, that I saw I was holding the 
flood. I was doing even better than 
that. I had caught up a full half-inch 
of my lost ground. I glanced at the 
thermometer as I went in. It was 
freezing a bit harder. That would help. 

I went to work feeling better. I 
could hang on till morning came, any- 
way—with luck. And at that, caution, 
which is really pessimism, began stalk- 
ing me. Every swing of the shadow of 
the great beam, every rhythmic flash 





of bright metal, every hiss of steam, 
said: ‘Care, Care, CARE.” 

But there did not seem much extra 
care I could take. I found a bit of 
rope, and went up to the top stage, 
It would certainly be safer with some- 
thing across that broken rail. My 
hands are better at tying knots than 
Iam. I watched them, almost imper. 
sonally, put a clove hitch round the 
corner post, their grimy backs glistening 
with oil in the golden light of my lamp. 
Then I had an idea. I watched their 
swift, sure movements. They were 
tying the rope; I was not. My hands 
were beating the flood, but—was it 
myself using them ? 

** Oh, nuts,” Isaid. The present was 
no time for fancies. But fancies 
persisted. 

I took the free end of the rope, to 
tighten it round the centre post of the 
old railing, and my mind would think 
about—boats. I swigged the slack out 
of the rope, and I remembered that 
bad day last winter when my weather- 
shrouds. began to fray; how I had 
looked down just in time to luff, and 
so save the mast. I stood, watching 
my hands fasten up the tail of the rope, 
and remembered the feeling that had 
made me look. Because .. . by God, 
I had it again. 

I went down the stairs, two at a time. 

There was steam, far too much steam, 
coming through the door into the 
boiler-house. 

A gauge glass had burst. I could 
just see the lamp above the boilers 
through a hissing mist of steam as I 
dived through the door. I put a rag 
round my hand and went to the boiler 
front—groped somehow, found ‘two 
taps, and turned them off. Pray God 
the safety-case is still there. If I lose 
the use of a hand tonight, heaven help 
the Fen. Ah! I whipped off the rag, 
through -which scalding water was 
rapidly soaking. 

As the steam cleared I saw the old 
man. still sitting on his box. He was 
smiling, a smile almost of triumph. 

Why had not the old fool moved ? 
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If the safety-case had gone, the steam 
would have scalded him almost to 
death. I felt angry, probably with the 
reaction. At the thought I smiled. 
He saw that, and, for a moment, he 
looked me full in the eyes, his face 
radiantly happy. Then his head sank 
again, and I turned away rather 
frightened, because I had seen a smile 
like that before on the face of a drowned 
man. 

The rest of the night passed like a 
dream, a nightmare where a flood 
dogged every step. One mistake would 
have flooded five thousand acres. But 
as the sky began to lose that velvet 
black of night and, through the 
window, to take the first grey of a clear 
winter dawn, I found that the water 
in the drain had fallen an inch since 
evening. 

Lord, what a night ! 

I straightened my back from the ash- 
pit and wheeled a barrow into the 
growing light. Only fifty minutes to 
sunrise. Time to clear up for the new 
shift. 

I went round to the drinking-water 
pump. .I took an old tin and poured 
some icy water down my neck. That is 
the best trick I know to nerve yourself 
for the last hour. I always used to 
do it. But this time the effect was 
different. Everything in my being 
seemed to tremble and shudder. I 
held my head under the pump and 
worked hard. The fit passed. 

I shook myself like a dog. And 
then ag I ran back to the boiler-house 
something told me that the old tramp,, 
the friend whose mind had guided my 
hands through the night, had gone. 

The boiler-house was empty. 

I went about, preparing for the next 
shift, doing those things which long 
tradition and engine-room etiquette 
require to be done. I swept the boiler 
fronts. Then I cleaned the engine 
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down, wiping up spilled oil, and filled 
each cup to the top. And for the first 
time I felt lonely, and a stranger. - I 
stood, dwarfed by the great pulsing 
cylinder, and I knew that I could never 


have fought the flood alone. 


I mounted the stair to the top stage. 
I saw the place where David had 
broken the rail. I looked at my hands ; 
and‘ then, instead of buoyant con- 
fidence in their strength, I suddenly felt 
very humble. 

Out through the window Venus 
sparkled on the skyline, and the water 
in the canal, which stretched to the 
radiant east, held a purer dawn light 
of its own. The rim of a red sun 
caught the frost on the branches of a 
lonely tree. The flat, frozen fields still 
slumbered in azure shadow. Above, 
the stars were paling as Aurora’s fresh 
kiss woke the day. 

I heard steps on the cinder path and 
hurried down. It was Charlie and the 
stoker. j 

“* Hullo,” he said, “ what’s up with 
you?” 

I suppose I must have looked a bit of 
a wreck. 

I told him about David’s accident. 
He looked round the boiler-house and 
nodded approval; we were nearly out 
of coal, but it was not too bad. 

“* Well,” he said, taking off his coat, 
“T reckon you managed well—all 
alone.” 

“Oh, no,” I said, “I had company 
last night,” and I told him about the 


tramp. “Do you know him?” I 
asked. : 
Charlie looked grim. 


“Yes,” he said quietly, “I know 
him. He used to have my job. He 
lost his hands one night when he was 
oiling. You see, if a man lost his 
hands, and was brave enough, he was 
better off at the bottom of the lode— 
eighty years ago.” 
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